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DIVIDENDS 


McGraw Electric 
Company 


Notice of Dividends 


The Directors of McGraw Elec- 
tric Company have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 
25c per share, and an extra div- 
idend of 25c per share, both 
payable November 1, 1940, to 
holders of common stock, of $1 
par value per share, of record 
October 17. 


Judson Large, 
Secretary-Treasurer: 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION Cleveland, Ohio 


DIVIDEND NO. 106 


ration, payable on November 11, 1940 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on October 


21, 1940. 
E. F. Richter, Secretary. 


The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 
One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
October 16, 1940. 
The Board of Directors of The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation has this day declared a 
dividend of Eighty Cents (80c) per share on the 
Common Stock, without any nominal or par value, 
of said Corporation, payable November 7, 1940 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on November 1, 1940. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


CONTINENTALCAN COMPANY . Inc. 
A final year end dividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share on the 
common stock of this Company 
has been declared payable No- 
vember 15, 1940, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 

October 25, 1940. Books will not close. 

J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 


REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 


FOR SALE—206-acre dairy farm, 150 acres tillable 
soil, woodland and pasture, cattle and hay barns; 
modern appliances, in excellent condition, 9-room 
house, garage, poultry house, 2 brooks; price 
$28,000. Write Carl Warner, East Canaan, 


FLORIDA 


FOR SALE—Exceptionally desirable 20-acre 
grove; property near Miami; 3,200 bearing trees, 
avocado, Persian lime, orange, grapefruit, kum- 
quats; modern home, furnished; servants’ quar- 
ters; also cottage. Write for particulars Route 
1, Box 243, Homestead, Fla. 


NEW _ YORK 


140-ACRE FARM; near river; good roads; 
springs; creek; wood lot; excellent barns; 18-room 
house; all modern conveniences; 30 minutes to 
Saratoga Springs; one hour from Albany, New 
York; price, $9,000 cash. Box 906, Financial 
World, 21 West St., New York, N. Y. 
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The Board of Directors of Addressograph-Multi- 
fo graph Corporation has declared a dividend for the 
on the outstanding Common Stock of the ~ | } 
Executive Vice L. Vonderlieth 
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s your 
advertising 


appropriation 


A MODERN 
SINBAD ? 


OES the amount you ap- 

propriate for advertising 
carry an undue burden of 
waste circulation —of expen- 
ditures which, upon careful 
analysis, would reveal the al- 
location of amounts which 
might be more advantageously 
and profitably employed? 


@ Millions of dollars are spent 
annually for advertising di- 
rected to people who, although 
willing, cannot afford to buy 
many of the products adver- 
tised. Air-conditioning equip- 
ment, high-priced cars, expen- 
sive jewelry ... these are but 
a few of the items which are 
within easy reach of those 
with ample surplus funds, but 
beyond the purchasing power 
of the masses. 


® To manufacturers of these 
and other “luxury products,” 
the advertising pages of THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD offer a 
prolific source of increased 
sales. For this 37-year-old 
national investment weekly is 
read by men and women, most 
of whom have incomes far in 
excess of the average . . . peo- 
ple who are logical prospects 
for goods and services re- 
quired for their comfort or 
convenience, pleasure or profit. 
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WORLD 


An “ABC” Publication 
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Glenn L. 
Martin 
Company’s 
President 


Martin 


An Iowa hard- 
ware mer- 
chant’s son— 
was born in the 
small town of 
Macksburg. . . . Educated at country 
district schools and attended Kansas 
Wesleyan University. . . . Earliest 
jobs: making and selling kites and 
driving a team for his father... . 
Started building gliders in 1907 and 
his first pusher type airplane in 1908, 
when he taught himself to fly... . 
Established one of the first airplane 
factories in the United States in 
1909. . . . Incorporated the original 
Glenn L. Martin Company in Cali- 
fornia in 1911 and this was merged 
with the Wright Company in 1917 to 
form the Wright-Martin Aircraft 
Corporation. .. . Withdrew from that 
consolidation and founded the pres- 
ent Glenn L. Martin Company in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1918—moved to 
Middle River, Baltimore, Md., in 
1929—has been president since... . 
Responsible for many “firsts” in avia- 
tion, including the first mail plane, 
first all-metal planes, first alloy steel 
fuselage, first dive bomber and first 
trans-oceanic flying boats. . . . Pri- 
mary hobby : yachting. Favorite sport : 
hunting. Unmarried. 


Servel’s 
President & 
General 
Manager 
Louis 


Ruthenburg 


Born in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 
Attended the 
local public 
schools and was 
later a student at Purdue University 
—later received an honorary degree 
from the University of Detroit 


Mitchell 


Works. ... 


(M.EE.).... Spent a year studying in 
lturope, following college, and in 1912 
returned to become chief engineer and 
superintendent of the electric vehicle 
division of the Kentucky Wagon 
Later worked in various 
managerial capacities for Dayton En- 
gineering Laboratories, General Mo- 
tors Research and Yellow Sleeve 
Valve Engine Works. .. . First execu- 
tive position came in 1926 when he 
was elected vice president and as- 
sistant general manager of General 
Motors Truck Corporation, 
Switched to electric refrigeration in 
1929 as president of Copeland Prod- 
ucts and this position paved the way 
for his election as president and gen- 
cral manager of Servel, Inc., in 1934. 
.. . » When he took hold of Servel 
in 1934 the company was doing an 
annual sales volume of $13.9 million ; 
a subsequent peak of $30.3 million 
was reached in 1937 and last year 
volume was $21.1 million. Calls his 
hobbies architecture and “armchair” 
farming. Favorite sports: horseback 
riding and fishing. Father: two sons 
and one daughter. 


Philco 
Corporation’s 
President 
James T. 
Buckley 


Son otf a Penn- 
sylvania barber 
—born in 
Philadel phia. 
Attended 
the city public schools and completed 
his education with night courses. . . . 
Started business career in 1912 as an 
electrical laboratory assistant for the 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Com- 
pany, predecessor to the present 
Philco Corporation. . . . Advanced 
gradually to the position of treasurer 
in 1933, and this paved the way for 
election as president in 1939,... 
Sales were $37.4 million in 1934, but 
are now averaging over $50 million 
annually. Only hobby: his job. 
Favorite sports: golf and _ fishing. 
Father: one son and one daughter. 


Bachrach 
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THE NEW TAX BILL— 
EFFECTS EARNINGS 


All companies will be affected by the increase in the 


“normal” rate; effects of the excess profits tax will vary 


among industrial groups and individual corporations. 


he three most important pro- 

visions of the second Revenue 
Act of 1940 are (1) an increase 
in the “normal” corporation tax rate 
to 24 per cent; (2) the tax on “ex- 
cess” profits; and (3) the amortiza- 
tion section which permits five-year 
write-offs of new defense industry 
facilities. The first will have an im- 
portant effect upon the earnings of 
all companies except those which net 
less than $25,000 a year (which are 
given an exemption) and, of course, 
those which are operating in the red. 
This part of the legislation was cov- 
ered in an article which appeared in 
a recent issue (FW, October 9, page 
6) and need not be discussed. 


SIMILAR VERSIONS 


The main part of the act covering 
excess profits taxes followed in most 
respects the Senate version, which 
Was considerably more liberal than 
the bill first passed by the House. 
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The rates are high on earnings over 
the first $100,000 of “excess” prof- 
its—ranging from 25 per cent on the 
first $20,000 to 50 per cent on all 
over $500,000—obviously penalizing 
“big business’ as against corpora- 
tions of small size. However, the 
exemptions will permit the majority 
of corporations in which there is an 
investor interest to escape very severe 
excess profits taxation. 

The maximum excess profits tax 
which any company will have to pay 
will be 50 per cent of earnings in ex- 
cess of 95 per cent of the average 
earnings for the four-year base period 
1936-1939 (after the $5,000 exemp- 
tion which applies to all). Up to 
$500,000, the rates are graduated as 
indicated above. But the choice of 
the four-year average earnings base 
is optional; any company may, if de- 
sired, employ “invested capital’ as 
the basis of computation. The defini- 
tion of invested capital in the text of 


Keystone View 


the act is long and technical. To 
summarize briefly, invested capital is 
equity capital—stock issued for cash 
or property (or as stock dividends ) 
plus earned and paid-in surplus—to 
which 50 per cent of borrowed capital 
(bonds, certificates of indebtedness, 
notes, bank loans, etc.) is added. 
Half of the interest paid on borrowed 
capital must be added to the net in- 
come figure used to determine excess 
profits liability. 

Under this option, earnings up to 
8 per cent of invested capital are 
exempt from excess profits taxes. 
This means complete exemption for 
many corporations, including the 
large majority of the railroads and 
public utilities. Other industries 
which have a large capital investment 
in relation to value of products or 
services sold—such as the rail equip- 
ments and the steels—will be able to 
show big gains in earnings without 


being subjected to excess profits 
taxes. 
CASE IN POINT 

For instance, American Car & 


Foundry could apparently earn al- 
most $11.50 per share, and U. S. 
Steel about $10.50 a share exempt 
from these taxes. Furthermore, cor- 
porations are permitted -to file con- 
solidated reports including companies 
whose voting stock is owned 95 per 
cent or more. Since it is by no means 
uncommon for large holding com- 
panies with numerous subsidiaries to 


control one or more unprofitable 
units, this provision will materially 
reduce taxes in some cases. 

All companies which are realizing 
less than 8 per cent return on their 
invested capital will, of course, 
choose this option. Corporations 
having fairly consistent earning pow- 
er and a relatively high rate of re- 
turn on capital investment will find 
it more advantageous to adopt the 
average earnings base. | 

To illustrate the important differ- 
ences in exemptions which arise in 
numerous individual situations: Beth- 
lehem Steel could earn up to $11.40 
per share free of excess profits tax 
on the invested capital base; only 
about $3.85 per share on the aver- 
age earnings base. 

On the other hand, there are many 
companies which will not be able to 
escape the payment of excess profits 
taxes ranging from moderate to very 
substantial amounts, regardless of 
which option is chosen as the base of 
computation. Unless they obtain re- 
lief under the “special hardship” 
clause or the five-year amortization 
provisions, the aircraft manufactur- 
ing companies will be particularly 
hard hit, as will other “growth” in- 
dustries which have shown large 
gains in earnings over the last year 
or two. Among the other groups 


COMING ARTICLES 


Measuring the 
Business Boom 


Comparing the 
Department Stores 


which seem destined to pay heavy 
excess profits taxes are shipbuilders, 
electrical equipments, machinery and 
machine tool makers, paper manufac- 
turers and rayon companies. 

Cotton and woolen textiles will be 
protected by a low rate of return on 
capital investment. Oils, food prod- 
ucts, can manufacturers, merchan- 
disers, drug products, tobaccos and 
other consumers’ goods groups will 
generally not be affected. However, 
dividend margins for a number of 
“stable income stocks” in these and 
other classifications will be materially 
reduced by the effects of the increase 
in the corporation income tax rate to 
24 per cent. 

Similar generalizations cannot be 
made in other important industrial 
groups. In general, the mining and 
metal fabricating industries will not 
have to pay large excess profits taxes, 
but some of the fabricators which are 


receiving substantial amounts of na- 
tional defense business will doubtless 
be subjected to such taxes later on, 
assuming that recent trends continue 
throughout 1941. The same holds 
true of some of the office equipments 
which are participating in the defense 
program. 

Building supplies, farm implements 
and chemicals are generally in a fair- 
ly good position with respect to the 
excess profits tax but in these groups 
the status of the various manufac- 
turers must be considered individu- 
ally. Allied Chemical could earn 
over $9 a share free of this tax, but 
the exemption of Hercules Powder, 
on the basis of average earnings, 
would be limited to about $2.70 per 
share. Divergent results are also in- 
dicated for the numerous companies 
in the motor vehicle and auto acces- 
sory groups. Excess profits taxes 
on the basis of indicated 1940 earn- 
ings will be negligible to moderate 
for many concerns in these classifica- 
tions, but some of the accessory and 
parts companies (notably Bendix, 
Eaton and Thompson Products, 
which have participated in the air- 
craft industry boom) will pay large 
taxes unless they can qualify under 
the special relief clause. 

The latter, incorporated in the bill 


(Please turn to page 23) 


BIG BOARD BUILDING “FAMILY SPIRIT”’ 


he New York Stock Exchange 

“family” consists of some 43,000 
persons residing in 367 cities and 43 
states in which member firms main- 
tain offices. That’s a_ substantial 
group to organize—to say nothing 
about satisfying it completely. Yet, 
that is precisely what the Big Board 
has set out to do. 

It all began late this summer, 
when Exchange President William 
McChesney Martin Jr., appointed 34- 
year old Wayne Van Orman to the 
job of welding the far-flung Stock 
Exchange family into one dynamic 
working unit. Mr. Wayne Van Or- 
man, formerly with the firm of De- 
Coppet & Doremus for twelve years, 
will serve as liaison between Mr. 
Martin and the Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations on the one hand and 
member firms and their employees 
on the other. His selection was 
largely a result of his strenuous cam- 
paign to obtain alleviation of the New 


4 


York State transfer taxes last year. 
(While the Legislature adopted a re- 
vised schedule of transfer taxes, it was 
vetoed by Governor Lehman). 
First thing to bear in mind about 
this effort is that it is not a publicity 
campaign. It is, rather, an internal 
organization—or “mobilization,” if 
you will—to utilize the potentially 
great cooperative effort of the entire 
Exchange community. Second point 
to remember is that there is nothing 
of a “must” nature about the pro- 
gram. “We are directing this thing 
from New York, not dictating it,” 
says the enthusiastic Van Orman. 
What are the mechanics involved? 
Well, it’s an essentially long range 
proposition, and it is only in a pioneer 
stage right now. But the intention is 
to use any and all suitable media to 
get the story across. That means 
such things as literature, public ad- 
dresses, special forums, personal con- 
tacts, etc. Feature of the whole 


thing is that pattern will be cut to 
suit the cloth, so to speak. Take 
literature, for example. First of all, 
this will be prepared in real A-B-C 
style—and with an intelligent use of 
photographs. Secondly, the big con- 
sideration will be: What does the 
Stock Exchange family think of it? 
Does it meet their needs? 

Mr. Van Orman recently returned 
from a six-week trip to the West 
Coast, where he organized that ter- 
ritory for purposes of the new pro- 
gram. Soon he will leave to continue 
this work in other sections of tlie 
country. Meanwhile, the New York 
phase of the campaign is already tak- 
ing form. What was the most im- 
pressive thing about his swing to the 
Pacific Coast? “The enthusiasm 
shown by partners and employees of 
member firms,” he will tell you. 
“Everyone is ready and anxious to 
do anything necessary to further the 
aims of the Exchange.” 
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lue smoke is curling upward this 

year in greater volume than ever 
before. Insofar as net earnings of 
cigarette companies are concerned, 
record pace of consumption will be 
largely offset by increased taxes. 
With one exception, however, cur- 
rent dividend rates of leading units 
should continue to be covered. That, 
briefly, is the situation faced by 
tobacco companies today—giving ef- 
fect to provisions of the Second 
Revenue Act of 1940. 


CIGARETTE GAINS 


The story of cigarette consumption 
in the United States is a story of 
continued long term gains. After the 
first World War, cigarette use ex- 
panded substantially. Depression in- 
fluences in the early ’thirties called 
a halt to this increase, but only tem- 
porarily. Beginning with 1933, vol- 
ume again turned skyward and began 
to hang up one consecutive sales rec- 
ord after another. In 1939, tax-paid 
withdrawals aggregated roughly 172.5 
billion cigarettes. And for the first 
eight months this year, the total was 


121.5 billion, an increase of 5.3 per 
cent over the like 1939 _ period. 
Obviously, the industry is headed for 
another sales peak in 1940, 

Generally speaking, tobacco com- 
panies have the advantage of good 
average earnings over the past four 
years. Thus, as far as recently en- 
acted “excess” profits taxes are con- 
cerned, they will be favored with rela- 
tively liberal exemptions. (See page 
3 of this issue for a fuller discus- 
sion of the law.) 


Column one of the appended tabu- 
lation shows the approximate earn- 
ings “ceiling” for the Big Five of 
the cigarette industry, computed as 
provided in the Second Revenue Act 
of 1940. From this compilation, it 
will be seen that American Tobacco 
and Philip Morris are the only units 
that will be more than nominally 
affected by the levy. “American” 
will pay the tax on 1940 income. But 
since Philip Morris began its fiscal 
year last April, the levy will not apply 
until the current fiscal twelvemonth 
is completed on March 31, 1941. 


So far so good. But the latest tax 


TAX HIGHLIGHTS FOR TOBACCO’S BIG FIVE 


Earnings Approximate 
95% of Increase 
1936-39 1939 *1940 in Normal aAnn. _ Recent 
Company: Average (Actual)  (Est.) Tax Div. Price 
American Tobacco ......... $4.45 $5.12 $5.30 $0.40 $5.00 x75 
Liggett 0 ers 6.10 6.13 6.25 0.42 b5.00 x99 
Lorillard 1.69 1.80 0.13 71.40 20 
Philip Morris €6.54 £8.33 g8.75 0.60 h5.00 84 
Reynolds Tobacco ......... 2.50 2.56 2.70 0.19 i230 x35 


*—Before excess profits tax, but after provision for higher normal tax. t—Including 20 cents 
I class B stock. b—Including $1 extra. c—8% of in- 
vested capital as defined in law. e—Four fiscal years beginning April 1, 1936. f—Fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1940. g—Fiscal year ending March 31, 1941. h—Including $2 extra. i—Including 


extra. a—Based on 1939 payments. x— 


“final” payment of 30 cents a share. 
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—Per Share Basis —— 


Finfoto 


legislation does not begin and end 
with the “excess” profits provision. 
Among other things, it raises the 
normal tax levied on corporations to 
24 per cent from 18 per cent a year 
ago. That’s an increase of 33% per 
cent. And since earnings of cigarette 
companies are more static than dy- 
namic, this feature deserves more 
than passing attention. As a matter 
of fact, it might be said that the in- 
dustry at large is more concerned 
with this part of the law than it is 
with that taxing earnings above the 
stated four-year average. 


TAX ASPECTS 


Again directing attention to the 
accompanying table, it will be noted 
that, based on 1939 net incomes, the 
increase in the normal tax will cut 
anywhere from 13 to 60 cents a share 
from earnings of the Big Five. Tak- 
ing these figures, in conjunction with 
estimated 1940 results, it will be seen 
that practically all of these units will 
nevertheless still cover their present 
dividend rates (plus any extras) by 
satisfactory margins. The one ex- 
ception is American Tobacco. But in 
this case, fear over continuance of 
the current $5 rate would not appear 
to be justified at the present time. 

Since production of cigarettes is 
eminently suited to machine proc- 
esses, large scale operation is the rule 
and labor costs have been minimized. 
Moreover, tobacco companies have at- 
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tained a very high level of operating 
efficiency with this mechanization. 
Therefore, the tobacco crop and its 
effect on tobacco prices play a highly 
important part in earnings of cigarette 
companies. On this score, the in- 
dustry has been benefiting from the 
generally lower quotations of the past 
few years. 

Because of the nature of their 
operations, tobacco units carry rough- 
ly a three-year inventory. Conform- 
ing to this pattern, the industry com- 
putes tobacco costs for a given year 
by averaging farm prices for the lat- 
est three vears. This tends to level 
out sharp fluctuations (although a 
marked rise or fall for two consecu- 
tive years changes earnings potentiali- 
ties). Now, while somewhat above 


1939, indications are that average 
prices paid for 1940 tobacco will con- 
tinue well below those of the 1936 
crop—which generally brought the 
highest prices of recent years. 

All in all, then, average leaf tobacco 
costs over the remainder of 1940 and 
well into 1941 will favor the ciga- 
rette companies. Regarding Turkish 
tobacco, which is used principally for 
blending purposes, the industry has 
been helped by the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement with Turkey, effective 


since May, 1939. (Since Italy entered 


the war, our neutrality legislation has 
prevented U. S. ships from entering 
the Mediterranean ; stocks of Turkish 
tobacco, however, are understood to 
be equal about a two-year supply. 

All in all, then, the current situa- 


tion is as follows: Tobacco companies 
continue in good positions by virtue 
of favorable leaf tobacco prices plus 
the very high level of cigarette de- 
mand. With respect to-the last fac- 
tor, it would not be surprising to see 
another volume gain in. 1941, as pur- 
chasing power expands further. 
But what will happen if leaf prices 
eventually turn decisively higher ? We 
have seen that operating economies 
in the manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness are hardly possible. That seems 
to leave it up to advertising. Rela- 
tively and absolutely, the industry 
spends tremendous sums in this di- 
rection. And it is advertising (to- 
gether with taxes) that has played 
the leading rdle in the industry’s 
mounting costs of doing business. 


WAR BUSINESS AIDS AMERICAN WOOLEN 


hough the United States is the 

second largest producer of wool, 
and must import additional supplies 
to cover its domestic needs, the wool 
processing industry during the last 
twenty years has been more often in 
the red than on the profit side of the 
ledger. American Woolen, which has 
developed out of a $50 million con- 
cern established in 1899 and is the 
largest single unit in the field, is no 
exception. 

American Woolen’s annual output 
accounts for some 15 per cent of the 
total production of woolen and 
worsted goods in the United States. 
Such volume should provide good 
profits, but the record tells a differ- 
ent story. In only six of the sixteen 
years since 1924, when a long string 
of deficits started, were operations on 
a profitable basis—and in only two 
of these was there something left for 
the common stockholders ($10.64 in 
1933 and 15 cents in 1935). Yet 
from 1916 to 1924 common stock- 
holders received handsome dividends, 
amounting to $7 a share for each of 
the last four years of that period, 
which marked the end of distributions 
to holders of the issue. 

At the end of 1924 the common 
stock still had a book value of $168 a 
share. Today, it is nil, and unpaid 
accumulations on the preferred on 
September 30, 1940, amounted to $82 
a share of the 350,000 shares out- 
standing—or a total of $28.7 million. 
This is almost 44 per cent of the com- 


pany’s total assets. For all practical 
purposes, the preferred stockholders 
are now the owners of the company 
as their total claims (par value plus 
accumulations ) amount to $63.7 mil- 
lion, compared with total assets of 
$65.9 million, or with only $56.8 mil- 
lion after deduction of current liabili- 
ties. This situation must naturally 
be recognized in any plan of re- 
capitalization, which is the only 
practical way that the dividend ar- 
rears can be eliminated. It appears 
doubtful whether a realistic recapital- 
ization would leave anything for the 
common stockholders but rights to 
subscribe to new stock. 

And the reasons for this state of 
affairs of a once very successful com- 
pany? An overextended capacity, 
fundamental changes in styles, and 


Wool-Price to Earnings 


* Average 
December 
Price Annual 

Year: (Cents per Lb.) Net Profit 
46.3 1)$4,898,000 
36.8 12,837,000 
60.0 7,053,000 
46.4 15,458,000 
52.0 D1,855,000 
69.9 2,312,000 


“Dun’s composite of one price weekly on 25 
grades of wool at Boston. *Average for June, 
1940, Six months ended June 30, 1940, 


the unpredictable fluctuations in the 
price for wool. Overexpansion (a 
chronic ailment of the entire textile 
industry) in the case of American 
Woolen is being gradually overcome 
by liquidation of unprofitable units. 
But at the same time there has been 
the installation of more modern ma- 
chinery in other units. And_ the 
higher efficiency of modern equip- 
ment is a factor which slows down the 
process of reducing over-all capacity. 
The decline in demand for woolen 
apparel, especially by women, and 
preference for lighter weight fabrics 
made from cotton, silk, rayon and 
combinations, which began after the 
World War, has caused a definite and 
apparently lasting curtailment of an 
important outlet for woolen fabrics. 
Price fluctuations in the quotations 
for wool constitute another problem 
that today is no nearer a satisfactory 
solution than it was twenty years ago. 
As shown in the tabulation, Ameri- 
can Woolen has been able to improve 
its year-to-year results when prices 
for wool were rising, resulting in in- 
ventory profits; and vice versa, when 
the price movement was downward, 
profits followed the same trend. 
Currently the price structure is 
again in favor of the company. Be- 
cause of increased demand by woolen 
mills working on army and navy or- 
ders, prices for wool have recently 
experienced a strong upward trend 
with gains of from 7 to 10 per cent 
(Please turn to page 27) 
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WHERE INVESTORS’ 
DOLLARS SERVE BEST 


ack in 1929 at the height of the 

bull market common share earn- 
ings were large and corporation man- 
agements felt justified in paying out 
substantial dividends. But the aver- 
age yield on 200 common stocks 
(Moodys index) was only 2.8 per 
cent as a result of the overinflated 
level of equity prices. At the same 
time, the average yield on 40 indus- 
trial bonds computed by the same 
source was 5.34 per cent—1.91 times 
the return available on stocks. This 
relationship was one of the danger 
signs which indicated how artificial 
was the price structure for equities. 


YIELD CONTRASTS 


Despite the fact that average divi- 
dend rates declined during the im- 
mediately ensuing years, the yields 
available on stocks skyrocketed as a 
result of the severe price depreciation 
to which equity prices were subjected 
during the 1929-1932 bear market. 
At the end of May, 1932, the stock 
vield index stood at the fantastic fig- 
ure of 10.7 per cent. Despite the 
fact that bond yields had also risen 
(to 7.55 per cent) during the preced- 
ing three years due to declines in 
bond prices, the average return avail- 
able on industrial obligations was lit- 
tle more than two-thirds as large as 
that which could be obtained from 
commitments in common shares. 

both these situations were ab- 
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normal, since they were caused by ex- 
treme over- or undervaluation of 
common stocks. This factor has not 
been in effect to anywhere near the 
same extent since 1932, but relative 
yields on bonds and_ stocks have 
shown wide fluctuations nevertheless. 
By mid-1933 stock prices had _ re- 
covered sufficiently to lower yields 
on this form of investment to 3.3 per 
cent, the close approach to the 1929 
yield level having been caused by the 
fact that dividends were considerably 
smaller in 1933 than in 1929. In the 
meantime, bond yields had fallen only 
31 per cent, and they were according- 
ly more than half again as large as 
the returns obtainable on equity com- 
mitments. 

This differential in favor of bonds 
had been wiped out by July, 1934, 
and never since that time have senior 
securities offered a yield more than 
1.09 times as large as that available 
on common stocks. Dividend rates 
were artificially stimulated in late 
1936 and 1937 by the surtax on un- 
distributed profits, causing equity 
returns to rise during the late stages 
of the bull market, a period when 
stock yields ordinarily decline. 


factor had a distorting effect on rela- 
tive bond and stock yields, but the 
principal reason why stocks offered 
larger returns than bonds at that 
performance 


time—a diametrically 


This 


One dollar of income 
from high grade bonds 
costs $32.40; the same 
amount can now be obtain- 
ed from stocks for $18.20. 


opposed to that of 1929—was the 
monetary policy of the New Deal. 


WAR EFFECTS 


This policy forced interest rates to 
record low levels in order to permit 
the Government to carry out its huge 
borrowing program at low cost. As 
a result, industrial bonds offered a 
return of only 3.36 per cent during 
January, 1937, a level only 63 per 
cent of that prevailing at the top of 
the 1929 bull market in stocks. Even 
at the best levels for equity prices 
late in 1938, their yields were larger 
than those for bonds, and this dis- 
crepancy was still larger last Septem- 
ber despite the rise in stock ‘prices 
and the decline in the bond market 
following the outbreak of war. 

Since that time the margin has 
grown ever wider as a result of 
strength in the bond market, the 
stock market decline of last May and 
the continued easy money policy of 
the Administration. During May, in- 
dustrial bonds offered an average re- 
turn of only 3.09 per cent, a level 
equal to but 54.5 per cent of the yield 
available on 200 common stocks. This 
was probably the lowest ratio of bond 
yields to stock yields in history. Not 
since October, 1936, has it been pos- 
sible to secure a return on bonds 
equal to that obtainable in equity 
commitments. 
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TAX STATUS OF 400 COMMON STOCKS 


W ith the published annual and 
other reports as a_ starting 
point, it is possible to arrive at an 
approximation of a corporation’s de- 
gree of vulnerability to the new tax on 


*Recent 
2 


12- 
“Tax Months’ 
Base” Actual 

Earnings Earnings 


Abbott Laboratories ..... $2.25 

Air Reduction ........... 2.15 2.19 
Alaska Juneau .......... 1.05 e0.62 


Allegheny-Ludlum Steel .. 1.60 2.77 
Allied Chemical & Dye... 9.05 e9.50 


Allied Stores (1)........ 0.95 zml1.70 
Allis-Chalmers .......... 3.50 2.61 
Aluminum Co. of Am..... 10.90 e19.77 
Amerada Corp. .........-- 2.20 1.83 
Amer. Agric. Chemical(6) 1.85 1.45 
American Airlines ....... Poss 5.43 
American Bank Note..... 1.45 D0.19 
Am. Brake Shoe & Fdry.. 2.80 2.78 
Cam 5.25 e6.22 


American Car & Fdry. (4) 11.50 mD3.40 
American Chain & Cable. 1.90 2.50 
American Chicle ........ 7.50 8.84 
Am. Crystal Sugar (3).. 3.45 al.85 
American Cyanamid “B”.. 1.85 2.38 
American Gas & Electric.. 3.35 £2.95 
American Home Products. 4.00 5.40 
American Locomotive (2) 2.35 D1.70 
American Mach. & Fdry.. 1.25 1.33 
American Metal ......... 3.70 2.55 
American Power & Light. 0.35 £0.90 
American Radiator & S.S. 0.85 0.40 
American Rolling Mill... 2.90 | 0.84 


American Smelting & Ref. 4.65 4.81 
American Snuff ......... 3.05 e3.04 
American Steel Foundries. 2.15 2.46 


American Sugar Refining. 11.00 eD0.84 
American Tel. & Tel..... 11.05 h10.89 
American Tobacco ....... 4.45 e5.12 
American Water Works... 3.60 1.45 
Anaconda Copper Mining. 4.75 p3.53 
Archer-Daniels-Midl’d (6) 3.45 5.42 
Armour & Co. (Ill.) (10). 2.25 iD0.40 


Armstrong Cork ......... 2.75 3.40 
Atchison, Topeka & S. Fe. 25.25 1.55 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 20.45 0.53 
Atlantic Refining ........ 5.05 3.13 
Atlas Powder ........... 3.60 5.00 
Aviation Corp. (11) ..... 25 hD0.39 
Baldwin Locomotive ..... 3.40 1.55 
Baltimore & Ohio ....... 16.35 0.48 
Beech-Nut Packing ...... 5.50 6.49 
Bendix Aviation ......... 1.10 3.15 


Beneficial Industrial Loan. 2.45 2.55 
Best & Company (1) .... 3.55 £3.53 


Bethlehem Steel ......... 11.40 11.01 
Black & Decker (9)...... 1.90 2.46 
1.20 eD0.99 
Boeing Airplane ........ 0.45 D2.93 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass.. 2.90 3.37 
3.45 3.92 
2.00 1.77 
Borg-Warner ........... 2.20 2.61 
Boston Edison .......... 3.90 2.31 
Bower Roller Bearing.... 2.95 4.03 
Bridgeport Brass ........ 0.95 0.95 
Briggs Manufacturing ... 2.80 2.24 
Briggs & Stratton ....... 3.05 3.57 
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“excess” profits. But in numerous 
cases the results are only approxima- 
tions, inasmuch as companies fre- 
quently follow one set of accounting 
principles in maintaining their books, 


Base” Actual 
Earnings 


Bristol-Myers ........... $0.15 

Brooklyn Union Gas..... 5.50 2.28 
Brown Shoe (10) ....... 4.30 m3.01 
Brunswick-Balke-Col. .... 2.15 4.61 
Budd Manufacturing .... 0.40 0.32 
1.60 5.23 
Burlington Mills ........ 1.95 4.12 


Burroughs Adding Mach..  .95 0.47 
Canada Dry GingerAle(9) 1.50 2.12 


Carnation Milk .......... 2.90 €3.87 
Carrier Corporation ..... 0.55 0.38 
Case (J. I.) Company(10) 13.15 iD1.85 
Caterpillar Tractor ...... 3.50 23.91 
Celanese Corporation .... 1.70 4.75 
Central Aguirre (7) ..... 2.00 £1.51 
Cerro de Pasco ........:. 3.00 €2.27 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 4.80 4.84 
Chrysler Corporation .... 9.20 9.66 
Cities Service ........... 0.80 2.36 
Clark Equipment ........ 2.70 6.20 
Cleveland Graphite ...... 3.55 5.89 
Climax Molybdenum ..... 2.90 4.45 
Cluett, Peabody ......... 1.80 4.12 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet .. 1.85 2.23 
Collins & Aikman (2) ... 4.30 j5.50 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms.. 5.25 e6.84 
Columbia Broadcasting .. 2.30 3.05 


Columbia Gas & Elec. .... 1.75 0.63 
Columbian Carbon ....... 6.25 5.73 
Commercial Credit ....... 5.15 4.11 
Commercial Investm’t Tr. 5.20 4.44 


Commercial Solvents .... 0.55 0.84 
Commonwealth & South’rn 1.40 £0.09 
Commonwealth Edison ... 2.60 2.35 
Congoleum-Nairn ........ 1.60 1.58 
Consolidated Aircraft .... 1.25 e1.79 
Consolidated Coppermines. 0.60 p0.51 
Consol. Edison of N. Y... 5.15 2.26 
Consolidated Gas of Balt.. 3.65 5.02 


Consolidated Oil ........ 1.60 0.77 
Container Corporation ... 1.95 13.96 
Continental Can ......... 3.05 2.80 
Continental Oil (Del.) .. 1.80 1.31 
Continental Steel ........ 4.40 4.48 
Copperweld Steel ....... 1.45 3.14 
Corn Products Refining.. 3.00 3.40 
Crane Company ......... 2.75 2.03 
Creole Petroleum ........ 1.40 e1.38 
Crown Cork & Seal...... 3.60 3.81 
Crown Zellerbach (4).... 1.85 £2.76 
2.45 e3.41 
Curtiss-Wright .......... 0.05 0.78 
Cutler-Hammer ......... 1.20 1.99 


Deere & Company (10).. 2.75 i1.82 
Delaware, Lack. & West.. 6.55 D0.05 


Detroit Edison .......... 9.15 £8.28 
“Diamond Match ......... 2.05 1.61 
Dist. Corp.—Seagrams(7). 3.05 m4.28 
Doehler Die Casting...... 2.20 3.61 
Douglas Aircraft (11) ... 2.80 h8.13 
Dow Chemical (5) ...... 4.20 h6.65 
DuPont (E.I.) deNemours 6.15 8.50 
Hegle-Picher ............ 1.20 1.31 


and a somewhat different set when it 
comes to determining earnings results 
for income tax purposes. 
To arrive at anything like accurate 
(Please turn to page 29) 
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Earnings Earnings 


Eastern Airlines ......... — $2.26 
Eastman Kodak ......... $7.50 8.75 
Eaton Manufacturing .... 2.60 4.73 
Electric Auto-Lite ....... 2.90 5.60 
1.30 e1.44 


Electric Bond & Share... 6.75 r0.24 
Electric Power & Light... 4.65 h0.25 
Electric Storage Battery.. 3.05 e2.01 


Endicott-Johnson (11) ... 6.30 2.29 
Engineers Public Service.. 6.00 £1.73 
1.45 4.90 
Fairbanks, Morse ........ 2.80 4.50 


Federal Mining & Smelt.. 3.05  ep3.42 
Federated Depart. Strs.(1) 2.60 c3.10 
Firestone Tire & Rub.(10) 3.60 1.88 
First National Stores (3). 3.45 3.28 


1.55 £2.13 
Food Machinery (9)..... 2.70 2.87 
Foster Wheeler .......... 1.50 1.80 
Freeport Sulphur ........ 2.45 3.82 
General American Transp. 5.05 4.10 
General Baking .......... 0.80 0.63 
General Cable “A” ....... 2.95 4.39 
3.30 1.65 
General Electric ......... 1.45 1.77 
General Foods ........... 2.25 2.64 
General Mills (5) ....... 5.35 h6.61 
General Motors ......... 3.75 4.33 
General Printing Ink..... 1.00 0.93 
General Railway Signal... 1.30 1.19 
General Refractories ..... 2.80 2.73 
General Theatres Equip... 1.60 1.31 
General Tire & Rub. (11) 2.15 h2.20 
Gillette Safety Razor..... 1.10 0.75 
Gimbel Brothers (1) .... 3.40 c0.23 
Goodrich (B. F.) Co..... 3.70 2.16 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber. 3.70 3.46 


Great Northern Railway.. 15.60 4.57 
Great Western Sugar (2). 2.30 q1.67 


Greyhound Corp. ........ 1.85 2.11 
3.90 €1.69 
Harbison-Walker Refract’s 1.75 1.64 
Hazel Atlas Glass ....... 5.90 6.93 
Hercules Motors ........ 1.50 2.23 
Hercules Powder ........ 2.70 4.42 
Hershey Chocolate ...... 3.55 6.75 
Heyden Chemical ........ 3.70 e5.99 
Holland Furnace ........ 3.00 3.48 
Homestake Mining ...... 3.40 3.23 
Houdaille Hershey “B” .. 1.40 2.24 
Household Finance ...... 6.47 7.34 
5.95 p4.85 
Hudson Motor .......... 1.25 D0.90 
Illinois Central Railroad.. 18.70 0.90 
Industrial Rayon ........ 2.40 13.29 
Ingersoll Rand .......... 6.50 e6.01 
5.85 8.03 
Inspiration Cons. Copper.. 1.90 p1.27 
Interchemical ........... 2.45 3.87 
1.90 D0.01 


Int. Business Machine ... 880 10.28 
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Internat’l Harvester (10). $ 


Int. Paper & Power...... 
International Salt ........ 
International Shoe (11).. 
Iron Fireman 
Irving Air Chute...... ee 
Island Creek Coal........ 
Jewel Tea 
Jones & Laughlin Steel... 
Kansas City Southern ... 
Kennecott Copper ..... 
Kimberly-Clark ......... 
Kresge (S. S.) Co. ...... 
Kress (S. H.) Co....... 
Kroger Grocery ........- 
Lambert Company ....... 
Lee Rubber (9) ......--- 
Libbey-Owens-Ford ...... 
Liggett & Myers ........ 
Lockheed Aircraft ....... 
Loew’s, Inc. (8) ......-- 
Lokt, Tmt. 
Lone Star Cement........ 
Lone Star Gas........+- 
Leone WEE 
Lorillard (P.) Co........ 
Louisville & Nashville.... 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 
Mack Trucks .........-- 
Macy (R. H.) Co. (7)... 
Magma Copper ........- 
Marshall Field .......... 
Martin (Glenn L.) Co.... 
Masonite Corporation (8) . 
Mathieson Alkali ........ 
May Departm’t Stores(1) 
McGraw Electric ........ 
Mead Johnson ..........- 
Melville Shoe ........... 
Mesta Machine .......... 
Mid-Continent Petroleum . 
Minneapolis-Honeywell .. 
Monsanto Chemical ...... 
Montgomery Ward (1) .. 
Motor Wheel ........... 
Mueller Brass (11) ...... 
Nash-Kelvinator (10) ... 


Base”’ 
“Tax 


5.55 
4.20 


0.80 


Nashville, Chatt.& St.Louis 12.15 


National Acme .........- 
National Biscuit ......... 
National Cash Register .. 
National Dairy Products... 
National Distillers ....... 
National Gypsum ........ 
National Lead 
National Power & Light.. 
National Steel ........... 
National Tea 
Neisner Bros. 
New England Tel. & Tel.. 
New Jersey Zinc......... 
Newport Industries ...... 
New York Air Brake..... 
New York Central R.R... 


1.35 


Actual 
E Months’ 
Earnings Earnings 


i$1.71 
3.88 
2.80 
h1.99 
e1.70 
e1.93 
3.29 
£4.39 
5.10 
5.56 
0.54 
p4.49 
5.00 
e1.90 
e1.93 
3.04 


g1.98 
3.41 
1.52 
1.05 
1.72 
3.58 
0.88 
1.27 
£1.37 
6.91 
0.14 
0.95 
2.54 
7.58 
3.35 
0.79 
5.27 
2.02 


*Recent 
12- 

“Tax Months’ 

Base” Actual 

Earnings Earnings 

N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis$26.30 56 
New York Shipbuilding.. 2.15 e1.61 
Niagara Hudson Power... 2.50 0.51 
Niles-Bement-Pond ...... 4.95 e4.71 
Noblitt Sparks Ind. ...... 3.35 4.73 
Norfolk & Western ...... 24.00 26.10 
North American Aviation. 0.65 1.94 
North American Co....... 3.45 2.11 
Northern Pacific ........ 21.25 1.11 
Novadel-Agene .......... 2.95 e3.67 
0.95 0.64 
Oliver Farm Equipment.. 4.80 e1.38 
Otis Elevator ........... 1.35, 1.28 
1.90 0.71 
Owens-Illinois Glass ..... 2.95 3.23 
Pacific Gas & Elec........ 4.00 2.78 
Pacific Lighting ......... 3.55 2.63 
Packard Motor .......... 0.25 0.10 
Pan American Airways .. T--- e1.46 
Paramount Pictures ..... 1.70 0.99 
Parke Davis ............ 1.75 1.74 
Parker Rust Proof ...... 2.10 2.50 
Penick & Ford .......... 2.70 3.67 
Penney (J. C.) Co....... 6.10 6.09 
Pennsylvania R. R....... 8.05 2.97 
Pennsylvania Salt (6) ... 9.20 11.51 
Penn. Water & Power.. 4.80 4.63 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke 12.15 4.84 
Pepperell Manuf’turing(6) 15.50 11.53 
Pere Marquette ......... 14.00 0.33 
Phelps Dodge Corp....... 2.65 p2.66 
Philip Morris (3) ....... 6.54 8.33 
Phillips Petroleum ....... 3.30 2.80 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass ... 5.55 e4.95 
Plymouth Oil ........... 2.25 2.24 
Pressed Steel Car ....... 0.95 0.87 
Procter & Gamble (6).... 3.45 4.37 
Public Service (N. J.)... 5.00 £2.70 
Pullman Inc. ............ 4.35 1.67 
2.35 1.67 
Purity Bakeries ......... 1.95 £1.75 
0.30 0.46 
Remington Rand (3)..... 1.30 1.19 
Republic Steel ........... 3.30 2.34 
Revere Cop. & Brass “A” 5.60 2.48 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco 2.50 = €2.56 
Royal Typewriter (7).... 6.30 {7.91 
3.05 1.47 
Safeway Stores .......... 4.55 6.11 
St. Joseph Lead.......... 2.00 3.30 
Savage Arms ............ 2.40 2.99 
Schenley Distillers ....... 3.90 3.19 
Soott Paper 2.10 2.65 
Scovill Manufacturing ... 2.50 e1.56 
Sears, Roebuck (1) ...... 5.15 £6.85 
Servel Inc. (10) ........ 1.75 £1.60 
Sharon Steel ............ 2.50 1.24 
Shattuck (F. G.) Co...... 1.30 0.30 
Sherwin-Williams (8).... 5.85 $5.96 
2.35 2.41 
3.50 2.85 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ..... 1.95 e1.09 
Southern Calif. Edison.... 3.95 2.34 
Southern Pacific ......... 23.35 1.43 
Southern Railway ....... 18.95 3.46 
So. Porto Rico Sugar (9) 2.60 b2.11 
1.90 3.48 
Spicer Manufacturing .... 2.80 k5.40 


Standard Brands ........ 
Standard Oil (Cal.)...... 
Standard Oil (Ind.) ..... 
Standard Oil (N. J.)..... 


Standard Oil of Ohio..... 
Standard Steel Spring.... 
Starrett (L. S.) Co. (6).. 
Sterling Products ....... 
Stewart-Warner ......... 
Stone Webster .......... 
Sutherland Paper ........ 
Texas Corporation ....... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur...... 
Thompson Products ...... 
Tide Water Associated... 
Timken-Detroit Axle .... 
Timken Roller Bearing .. 
Twentieth Century-Fox .. 
Underwood Elliott-Fisher. 
Union Bag & Paper...... 
Union Carbide & Carbon.. 
Union Oil of California... 
Unien Pacific ........... 
Union Tank Car ........ 
United Air Lines ........ 
United Aircraft ......... 
United Biscuit .......... 
United Carbon .......... 
United Corporation ...... 
United Electric Coal (7). 
United Fruit ............ 
United Gas Improvement. 
United Shoe Mach. (2).. 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol. . 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry.... 
U 


Vanadium Corp. ......... 
Vick Chemical (6) ...... 
Victor Chemical ........ 
Walker (H.)-G. & W. (8) 
Warner Bros. (8) ....... 
Warren Foundry & Pipe.. 
Wesson Oil & Sn’drift (8) 
Western Auto Supply.... 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Westvaco Chlorine ...... 
Wheeling Steel .......... 
White Motor 
Woolworth Co. .......... 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr....... 
Yellow Truck & Coach... 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Youngstown Steel Door... 
Zenith Radio ............ 


*Recent 
12- 

“Tax Months’ 

Base” Actual 
Earnings Earnings 

$1.45 $1. 

1.50 4.16 
0.70 0.61 
3.65 1.63 
3.50 2.00 
3.95 e3.27 
4.80 e6.64 
1.05 e1.66 
3.60 4.94 
4.85 5.35 
0.95 0.83 
0.85 0.10 
0.80 1.40 
2.35 3.14 
3.50 i1.74 
80 e1.08 
3.85 e3.02 
2.25 2.37 
2.55 5.15 
1.30 1.61 
1.80 5.33 
2.85 3.67 
2.90 0.32 
1.15 1.11 
3.95 2.82 
0.95 1.82 
3.60 4.86 
2.40 1.12 
26.90 7.16 
2.60 2.25 
0.54 
1.85 4.49 
2.65 2.14 
4.50 3.97 
0.15 0.10 
0.85 0.89 
1.20 m0.44 
4.80 26.00 
1.50 1.07 
4.05 q3.88 
4.10 6.06 
2.20 e1.06 
3.00 2.76 
2.45 2.75 
6.60 h8.28 
10.55 5.77 
1.80 e1.77 
2.60 4.67 
4.95 5.07 
3.70 4.05 
1.20 1.66 
6.85 h6.59 
1.90 h0.31 
2.50 3.07 
2.70 1.42 
3.10 3.92 
15.65 2.98 
1.15 1.61 
5.15 _g7.15 
1.75 3.51 
9.25 6.63 
2.65 2.11 
3.05 e3.02 
3.95 4.45 
0.80 1.19 
7.55 3.62 
1.50 2.24 
2.15 z{2.74 


“NOTE: When no symbol appears, earnings are for the 12 months ended June 30, 1940. For other periods, symbols are: a—l2 months ended 
March, 1940; b—12 months ended Sept., 1939; c—12 months ended Jan., 1940; e—12 months ended Dec., 1939; f—12 months ended July, 1940; g—12 


months ended Aug., 1940; h—12 months ended May, 1940; i—12 months ended October, 1939; 


j—12 months ended June 1, 1940 


; k—11 months ended 


May, 1940; m—12 months ended April, 1940; n—12 months ended June 8, 1940; p—Before depletion and/or depreciation; q—12 months ended Feb., 1940; 
t—12 months ended Sept., 1940; s—12 months ended Aug., 1939; z—Before Federal taxes. 


Companies will have no excess profits to pay, inasmuch as air mail revenues (received from 


levy. Without these, the companies would not be showing net earnings. : 
FISCAL YEARS: Companies whose fiscal years end on dates other than December 31 are designated by figures (in parenthesis) following the 


respective names, as follows: (1)—Year ends in January; (2)—February; 


September; (10)—October; (11)—November. 
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(3)—March; (4)—April; (5)—May; (6)—June; (7)—July; (8)—August; 


tUnder the provisions of the present law, aviation transport 
U. S. Government) are specifically exempt from the 


(9)— 


*Recent 
12- 

— AS 

3.15 | 

1.90 

1.80 

1.45 

2.10 

5.40 

3.75 | 

17.50 

12.10 

2.90 

4.55 

1.80 

2.15 

2.00 

1.60 1.54 > 

3.15 m4.81 

3.10 4.21 

2.50 3.00 | ‘i 

‘ 6.10 €6.13 
2.60 2.99 * 

1.15 4.65 

6.25 5.27 

0.55 aD0.29 : 

3.70 3.54 a 

1.40 1.26 
3.75 1.83 a 
1.55 1.69 

17.80 8.20 
2.25 2.59 

5.05 2.23 ie 
3.80 q2.32 
2.80 p3.59 
1.45 2.20 

1.80 6.79 nce 

q 2.25 n2.59 
2.10 1.72 
3.50 c3.58 
2.15 3.21 
8.75 9.74 be 

2.50 2.85 
3.50 e2.72 
2.35 2.25 

3.30 3.67 
3.30 4.73 

3.65 m5.00 je 
1.70 2.76 : 

2.30 h2.95 

| 0.25 

1.60 
1.85 
1.70 

3.55 

0.65 Western Union ......... 2 

2.00 Westinghouse Air Brike. 5 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor. Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these issues. 


Refer to in the magazine. 


and 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 


Opinions are based on data 
information regarded as 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


reliable, but 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1940 


American Can 

Yield and moderate appreciation 
possibilities warrant purchases of 
shares, recently priced at 95 (ann. 
div., $4; yield, 4.2%). As far as can 
be determined at this time, aggregate 
sales of this leading can maker in 
1940 will be slightly above the pre- 
vious year’s total. Taxes and wages 
will be higher in the current year. 
Nevertheless, the net earnings are 
expected to approximate the 1939 
figure of $6.22 per share. Prospects 
for maintenance of the current divi- 
dend remain favorable. (Also FW, 


July 24.) 


American Ship Building c+ 

Favorable prospects warrant reten- 
tion of shares, now around 31 (paid 
$1 so far this year). Reflecting the 
all-time high in Great Lakes shipping, 
company has been doing a substantial 
repair business thus far in its current 
fiscal year. Because of seasonal in- 
fluences, most of this organization’s 
work comes during the latter months 
of the calendar year. Right now, it 
looks as if American Ship Building 
will enjoy the best business in about 
a decade. In the fiscal year ended 
June 30, last, earnings equalled $1.76 
a share. 


Bendix Aviation B 

Now around 31, stock may be re- 
tained as a longer term speculation 
(paid $1.75 so far this year). With 


new business pouring in and with 


WHEN YOU INQUIRE 


n° insure prompt replies to in- 

quiries addressed to the Con- 
fidential Advice Service, subscribers 
are required to enclose a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope with each 
inquiry, which must be limited to a 
request for advice or information on 
a single N.Y.S.E. or Curb security. 
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unfilled orders recently placed at $69 
million—or almost double the 1939 
year-end total—peak operations are 
outlined over the next few years. A 
short time ago, Bendix purchased a 
plant from A. Atwater Kent Mfg. Co. 
(Philadelphia), together with some 
adjacent land. As soon as details are 
approved by the National Defense 
Advisory Commission, this factory 
will employ about 8,000 men and 
begin manufacturing airplane parts. 
(Also FW, Sept. 11.) 


Coty C 

No particular incentive to purchase 
shares, even at present levels of about 
5 (paid 25 cents this year). The re- 
cent very heavy trading in Coty 
shares probably reflects purchasing 
activity by the company itself. A few 
months ago, directgrs decided to sell 
out the investment account and buy 
100,000 shares of the stock at 5 or 
less. (Some 1.5 million shares are 
outstanding.) Although one of the 
leading units in the cosmetics indus- 
try, Coty’s earnings prospects appear 
less than average. 


Jewel Tea A 

At prevailing levels, around 47, 
stock is attractive for income pur- 
poses (ann. div. $2.40; yield, 5.1%). 
Now in the final quarter, operations 
of this unit are running comfortably 
ahead of last year. A notable feature 
of the past several months has been 


A. T. & T. CONTINUES 
TO COVER DIVIDEND 


the pick-up in farm buying power. 
This is particularly beneficial to Jewel 
Tea, which operates some 1,600 cus- 
tomer routes. While higher Federal 
taxes will cut into gains, profit should 
exceed the $2.83 a share reported in 
1939. 


Mack Trucks C+ 
Cyclical potentialities, together with 
strong finances, justify retention of 
shares in speculative lists; approx. 
price, 27 (paid 50 cents so far this 
year). Profiting from its established 
trade position, Mack has been re- 
ceiving a rising total of truck orders. 
This is coming chiefly from regular 
industrial sources. However, the pre- 
paredness program is beginning to be 
a large contributor to Mack’s busi- 
ness. Unofficial estimates place nine 
months’ net at $1.90 a share, con- 
trasted with 41 cents in the like 1939 
period. (Also FW, Oct. 16.) 


Masonite C+ 

At current levels, around 29, pres- 
ent positions in shares may be main- 
tained in speculative lists (ann. div., 
$1; paid 50 cents extra so far this 
year). Since beginning of the cur- 
rent fiscal year on September 1, sales 
of Masonite products have continued 
to run at very high levels. Business 
has been well distributed between the 
building and automobile industries, 
plus miscellaneous industrial organi- 
zations. As of end of the last fiscal 


year, it was revealed that inventories 


For three months to August 31, 
American Telephone & Telegraph's 
Bell System expanded by 198,500 


telephones, compared with a gain of 157,000 a year ago. Largely reflect- 
ing this increase, operating revenues rose some 5.3 per cent to approxi- 


mately $289.3 million. 


Net earnings, however, were just a skip and a 


jump ahead of sharply increased taxes—chiefly the result of providing 


for higher taxes. 


Thus, at $2.38 per share, net for the period was only 


slightly ahead of the $2.35 reported in the like 1939 quarter. 
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had been built up to around $1.7 mil- 
lion—the highest on record, and a 
favorable development in view of cur- 


rent demand factors. (Also FW, 
Oct. 9.) 
McGraw Electric B 


Cyclical and further growth pros- 
pects warrant retention of shares, 
now around 25 (ann. div., $1; de- 
clared 25 cents extra so far this 
year). Company recently voted an 
extra distribution of 25 cents a share, 
in addition to the regular payment of 
that amount. At the same time, it 
was declared that a special meeting 
will be held in December to consider 
the disbursement of a further extra. 
At the 1939 year-end, McGraw Elec- 
tric paid an extra dividend of 75 cents 
a share. 


Mengel Company C 

With trends for company running 
in the right direction, present posi- 
tions in shares may be temporarily 
retained as a radical speculation; re- 
cent price, 3. Continuing improve- 
ment of the past few years, sales in 
1940 are expected to approximate 
$10 million—a fact that will help to 


mitigate higher lumber costs. Mengel . 


was in the black for the first six 
months, although profit was not suf- 
ficient to show a balance on the com- 
mon. Expectations are, however, 
that full year results will produce a 
small net profit on the common stock. 


Murray Corporation Cc 

Despite generous stock capitaliza- 
tion, retention of shares is warranted 
as a long pull speculation; recent 
price, 6. Aided by increased business 
from Ford, plus additional orders 


from Montgomery Ward for plumb- 
ing ware, operations of this unit are 
understood to be running well ahead 
of last year’s best rate. Murray re- 
ported net equal to $1.03 a share in 
the nine months ended May 31. Be- 
cause of seasonal influences, it is like- 
ly that little—if anything—was added 
to this total in the final quarter of the 
current fiscal year, which ended last 
August. (Also FW, Sept. 11.) 


Penn.-Dixie Cement D+ 

Despite some progress, stock con- 
tinues to occupy an unattractive sta- 
tistical position; recent price, 2¥%. So 
far this year, operations have man- 
aged to stay in the black. Profit, 
however, has not been sufficient to 
show a balance on the common—and 
full year results are not expected to 
change this situation. By and large, 
Penn.-Dixie is a highly speculative 
proposition. But if representation 
must be had here, the preferred stock 
(now around 28) would appear to 
hold better possibilities. 


Procter & Gamble A 

Industry position and operating 
record justify purchases of shares, 
recently quoted at 62 (yield on $2 
ann, div. plus 75 cents extra paid so 
far this year, 449%). According to 
official sources, the European War to 
date has not affected company opera- 
tions in this country “in any major 
way.” Raw materials used in the 
business are plentiful. And_ since 


most of the fats used are produced 
chiefly in the United States (and to a 
lesser extent in the Philippines), sup- 
ply difficulties are far from an imme- 
diate problem at this time. 
FW, July 10.) 


( Also 


Tubize Chatillon C+ 

Though decidedly speculative, ex- 
isting moderate holdings of shares 
may be retained; recent price (N.Y. 
Curb), 6%. If current trends con- 
tinue, this major viscose-acetate ray- 
on unit should come close to dupli- 
cating its record 1937 earnings. In 
that year, profit was $1.4 million, or 
$1.04 a share. For nine months to 
September 30, last, Tubize reported 
net income of $1.2 million (before 
provision for possible excess: profits 
tax). This was roughly double the 
like 1939 period. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher B 
At prevailing levels, around 33, 
placement of longer range funds in 
shares is warranted (ann, div., $2: 
yield, 6.1%). Reflecting generally 
improved business for the office equip- 
ment industry at large, company re- 
ported net of $1.88 a share for the 
first nine months of 1940. This com- 
pares with $1.58 in the similar period 
a year ago. Considering the record 
so far, company is in a position to 
make 1940 its best earnings year 
since 1937. (Also FW, Oct. 16.) 


Union Premier Food Stores C+ 

Operating record and prospects 
justify retention of existing holdings 
of shares, now around 15 (amn. div., 
$1). From all indications, 1940 will 
mark another peak sales and earnings 
year for this super-market: chain. 
Thus far in the current year, volume 
has consistently exceeded like 1939 
comparatives. And prospects are that 
full year net will top the $2.34 a share 
shown in 1939. Over the longer term, 
a more liberal dividend policy may be 
seen. 
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GALLUP In many circles “public 
POLL opinion” polls have become 

almost as much of a fetish 
as have charts and other mechanical 
forecasting methods in speculative 
circles. The Gallup poll in particu- 
lar has acquired considerable reputa- 
tion, for in the past several political 
campaigns it was fortunate enough to 
detect the direction in which the 
trends were running. 

But in those years a definite tide 
was clearly discernible. This would 
be true in a sustained market trend. 
But when conditions are variable, can 
these polls do as well? This test they 
must meet before it can be said that 
they can be relied upon. 

Personally, it is difficult to bring 
myself to the belief that a limited 
poll can gauge with any degree of 
certainty how some 40 million people 
are going to vote, especially as this 
year there are so many people who 
have not yet made up their minds. 

This national election will tell how 
accurate these polls really can be, and 
should they commit the same error 
the Literary Digest made in the Lan- 
don campaign they will suffer a great 
loss of prestige. 

I may be of too conservative a 
turn of mind—old fashioned, prob- 
ably. But I have learned that the un- 
certainties of life cannot be reduced 
to a mechanical measurement. 


PYGMIES BECOME In these dull 
MARKET GIANTS days financial 

writers are hard 
pushed to find something of interest 
to flavor the columns describing what 
has happened in the stock market, for 
there is nothing exciting when only a 
few thousand shares of popular 
stocks have been dealt in during the 
five hour session, and fluctuations 
vary only fractionally. 
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Out o: sheer necessity the more 
imaginative financial commentators 
will enthuse over the fact that one 
stock has been more active than an- 
other, though recorded a price change 
of only a small fraction of a point. 

A case in point was noted recently 
when the Chicago Stock Exchange, 
which had extended its trading ses- 
sion one hour, dealt in 2,200 shares 
of stocks listed on the New York 
Exchange after the latter had closed. 
This was treated as if it represented 
a distinct loss to New York brokers. 
There could not have been more than 
$150 in commissions involved ; which 
is chicken feed, yet it was handled as 
an important item by the columnists. 

To this extent has the current dull- 
ness elevated pygmy operations to 
giant transactions. How the shades 
of the past must make the Stock Ex- 
change blush and the SEC feel proud 
that it has succeeded in curtailing 
speculation so that even investments 
almost resemble bleached bones. 


THEY SEEM Listening to a frog 
LIKE FROGS in a dismal bog in 
the dead of night, 
and hearing its shrill croaking, makes 
one feel engulfed in a shroud of 
gloom. Poor frog, there is nothing 
in his vocal organs capable of emit- 
ting a blithesome or cheery note. 

The frog has a prototype among 
humans: The croaker, so steeped in 
pessimism and unable to extract any 
good out of life, that he strives to 
outdo the gloomiest Jeremiah; and 
there is in this war torn world the 
fertile soil for the development of 
many such croakers. 

They croak out dismal forebodings 
of what is going to happen: Great 
Britain will collapse, the dictators will 
overrun America; the capitalistic 
system will give way to some form 


of socialism. What is more natural 
for timid souls unfortunate enough 
to come within earshot of their croak- 
ing, almost to envision the crack of 
doom being just around the corner. 

We have several of them in our 
financial pond who ever since the 
war started have predicted a crash, 
but so far nothing startling has oc- 
curred. Having no sunshine or mirth 
in their souls they are unable to 
realize that things are not always so 
bad, that they must be painted worse. 
Always there is a sun behind the 
darkest cloud, but frogs never see it. 


COMING So long ago that it now is 
TO LIFE? almost forgotten, Mexico 
—in a spirit of remorse 
for her neglect, or it may have been 
in a burst of generosity—turned over 
a substantial sum to a committee 
headed by Thomas Lamont, of J. P. 
Morgan & Company, to be distributed 
to the holders of her defaulted bonds. 
It was thought that this was a prelude 
to an arrangement whereby some ad- 
justment of debts would be made. 

All these years the bondholders 
have been waiting patiently for a dis- 
tribution. In the meantime _ this 
money must have been drawing in- 
terest. Having $6 million lying 
around is of some advantage to a 
committee, which undoubtedly feels 
it is entitled to some fees for its serv- 
ices, and the longer it takes to reach 
any settlement the larger becomes 
this increment. 

Now after all these years we learn 
that there is some stirring of life in 
the problem of disbursing this fund 
to bondholders, which we hope this 
time it will turn into a reality. 

There is not a single reason why 
such a step should not be taken, other 
than the disputes among various in- 
terests on claims of preferences. 
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CAN THE SANTA 


STAGE COMEBACK? 


Traffic records of southwestern railroads generally 


make a poor showing. But this great transcontinental 


system, with much long haul traffic, is in a substan- 


tially better position than most carriers operating 


west of the Mississippi. 


ecause more than 60 per cent of 

the main track mileage of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is lo- 
cated in the states of Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas, the Santa Fe is 
generally regarded as a “southwest- 
ern road.” Although its fortunes de- 
pend to a very considerable extent 
upon conditions in those states, the 
Santa Fe (or “Atchison,” as it is 
frequently called in the East) is a 
transportation system whose scope is 
vastly greater than that of a regional 
carrier. 

In respect to the number of miles 
of road (not track) operated—13,456 
miles—the Santa Fe is the largest 
railroad system in the country. It is 
one of the most important of the great 
transcontinental rail carriers, with 
main lines extending from Chicago 
through Kansas City to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. Other mileage 
serves Denver; Forth Worth, Dallas, 
Galveston and El Paso, Texas; Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, and many other impor- 
tant points. Although the major part 
of the road’s traffic originates and ter- 
minates within the system, there is a 
considerable amount of interchange 
traffic with eastern and other western 
lines. 


EARNINGS RECOVERY? 


In view of the nationwide scope of 
the Santa Fe’s business (the company 
maintains traffic offices in eastern 
cities) implying a greater degree of 
diversification than is realized by 
those who think of the road as being 
primarily a southwestern grain car- 
rier—it has been disappointing and 
disturbing to stockholders of long 
standing that the company’s earnings 
have shown relatively little recovery 
in recent years. 

Some improvement is indicated for 
1940; earnings per share of common 
stock will probably amount to about 
$1.20, as against 95 cents a share in 
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1939, 83 cents in 1938, and 60 cents 
in 1937. But it is improbable that 
the peak earnings since 1931—$1.56 
a share in 1936—will be closely ap- 
proached, and the 1936 earnings were 
a far cry from the $22.69 per share 
net of 1929 and even the $6.96 per 
share earnings of 1931. 

Granting that most carriers in 
other sections of the country are also 
still far below the earnings attainment 
of the 1920s, a considerable number 
of eastern, middle western, southern 
and even northwestern roads are 
showing a much more impressive re- 
covery. This situation is reflected in 
the stock market; stocks of these 
roads have shown gains ranging from 
50 to 100 per cent over early June 
prices, while Santa Fe common is 
selling only about 3 points above the 
1940 low. 

Since the poor traffic showing of 
southwestern roads in recent months 
has adversely affected the market po- 
sition of securities in this group, and 
prospects for gains in that region 
over the intermediate term future are 
not especially favorable, some attempt 
to ascertain how much general con- 
ditions in the Southwest affect the 
Santa Fe’s earning power seems in 
order. The “Southwest” is a rather 
elastic term; in some definitions it is 
extended to include Arizona, which 
state is crossed by the Atchison’s 
main transcontinental line. For our 
purposes, however, the region will be 
considered as comprising the states 
of Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New 
Mexico and southeastern Colorado, 
for two reasons. First, a high per- 
centage of the total mileage of the 
Santa Fe is contained within these 
states. Second, there is a fair degree 
of homogeneity in the economic char- 
acteristics of these states. 

All are primarily agricultural. The 
Corn Belt meets the boundaries of the 
great southwestern winter wheat 


granary in Oklahoma and Kansas. 
Wheat, corn, cotton and other agri- 
cultural products rank in various or- 
ders in respect to volume of produc- 
tion in the several states represented ; 
the wool clip is important in Texas, 
New Mexico and Oklahoma; sugar 
beets constitute the most important 
crop in Colorado. But apart from 
differences in relative importance of 
the various crops in the individual 
states, they have much in common. 
Cattle raising is an important indus- 
try in a large part of this area. Pe- 
troleum production bulks especially 
large in Texas and Oklahoma, but all 
of the states mentioned are substantial 
oil producers. Grain milling, petrol- 
eum refining and meat packing are 
generally the most important process- 
ing industries. 

Consequently, the fortunes of the 
railroads operating in the Southwest 
depend largely upon petroleum and 
its products, wheat and other grains, 
cotton and the products of livestock 
ranches. Traffic depends upon vol- 
ume of output, price levels and other 
factors which influence storage or 
movement of the products of farms, 
ranches and oil fields (all of which in 
turn tend to determine the return 
traffic flow of manufactured goods 
from the Middle West and East), 
and the extent of competition from 
other transportation agencies. 


TRAFFIC TRENDS? 


A full discussion of these trends 
would fill several large volumes ; only 
a few brief comments are feasible 
here. Volume of production has been 
heavy for several years in petroleum 
and cotton. Winter wheat yields 
have been erratic. Part of the terri- 
tory served by the Santa Fe lies in 
what has come to be known as the 
”*Dust Bowl,” because of recurrent 
droughts. Yields in all recent years 
have been far below the 1931 high 
(total figures for U. S.) of 825 mil- 
lion bushels, and in both 1939 and 
1940 have been well below the 1937- 
38 average of 687 million bushels. 
However, the 1940 winter wheat crop 
of about 555 million bushels, not far 
from the 1939 yield, was substantially 
larger than that of any of the years 
1932-1936, inclusive. 

Price levels for both oil and agri- 
cultural products have for several 
years been affected by the expedients 
of governmental subsidies and/or 
regulation, but on the whole have 
been unsatisfactory. Government 
subsidies have resulted in the storage 
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of huge amounts of grain and cotton, 
especially the latter, and with the ex- 
ception of temporary stimuli in the 
form of export bounties which have 
been operative for only brief periods, 
have tended to curtail the export 
movement of cotton and wheat. Fur- 
thermore, the war has drastically re- 
duced the export of both petroleum 
and agricultural products (excepting 
a brief spurt in cotton exports in the 
latter part of 1939 and early 1940). 
Sporadic gains in grain exports from 
Atlantic Coast ports have been much 
more than counterbalanced by a 


sharp decline in export shipments 
from Gulf Coast points. 

The growth of pipe line systems 
has taken away a large part of the 
once heavy traffic in crude oil in the 


Southwest. This is but a normal 
phase of the development of major 
oil fields. However, continued con- 
struction of gasoline pipe lines threat- 
ens to cut further into this lucrative 
traffic. Truck competition has been 
severe in some sections of the Atchi- 
son’s territory, especially on cotton 
and cattle shipments. 

Taken as a whole, this picture 


would seem to have rather discourag- 
ing implications for the future of the 
southwestern roads, especially if a 
long war should continue to curtail 
export movements of oil and farm 
products. Recognizing these factors, 
this publication has in recent months 
followed a general policy of recom- 
mending rail bonds and equities of 
industrial roads in preference to the 
majority of agricultural roads in the 
West. This policy is being main- 
tained, but some exceptions may be 
made with respect to certain trans- 
(Please turn to page 31) 


EARNINGS NEW YORK 
CITY BANKS GAINING 


n article which appeared in the 
October 9, 1940, issue of THE 
FINANCIAL WorL-p, called attention 
to the prospects of increased business 
for commercial banks arising from 
the requirements of the national de- 
fense program. The Barkley-Sum- 
ners bill, mentioned in that article, 
has been passed and approved by the 
President. Thus, the preparation of 
“bankable contracts” on defense work 
has been made feasible. A consider- 
able volume of loans coming from this 
source is anticipated over the next 
several months, and the new trend 
may well continue through 1941. 
Recent statistics show that city 
banks, and particularly metropolitan 
institutions, have had a substantial 
rise in commercial loans and other 
earnings assets since the end of the 
first half of 1940. Gains in loans 
outstanding are a normal seasonal 
expectation in the third quarter. But 
despite the fact that there was a very 
sharp rise in business loans from July 
through October. 1939, the statistics 
of reporting member banks in 101 
cities, as of October 9, 1940, show a 


gain of $384 million over the com- 
parable date in the autumn of 1939. 

Since demand deposits have in- 
creased almost $2.8 billion in the past 
twelve months, increasing FDIC as- 
sessments substantially, it has been 
necessary to find other outlets for 
these new funds. Holdings of U. S. 
Government bonds show an increase 
of $918 million, securities carrying 
the Government’s guarantee $346 
million, and “other securities” $308 
million. These figures reflect in large 
part operations of the big city banks. 
Statistics for the larger New York 
City institutions are presented in the 
accompanying tabulation. 

It will be noted that the gains in 
indicated earnings for the third quar- 
ter (over the corresponding period 
of last year) are small in most cases, 
and that ‘there are one or two in- 
stances of declines. This is due to 
gradual attrition of the interest rate 
base and the impossibility—or at 
least inadvisability-——of fully employ- 
ing all of the increment in deposits. 
But it appears likely that the trend is 
changing, and that future earnings 


improvements will be substantial. 

The high rate of industrial activity 
arising from the defense program and 
other influences is creating a demand 
for new loans in many cases where 
corporations and banks do not feel 
that it is necessary to avail them- 
selves of the special incentives af- 
forded by the Barkley-Sumners bill. 
One large company which is to par- 
ticipate on a substantial scale in the 
defense program has recently com- 
pleted arrangements with a group of 
banks for loans totaling $15 million, 
most of which will be used to facilitate 
expansion of production. 

Stocks of the “Big Three’”—Chase, 
Guaranty Trust and National City— 
are selling for less than book value 
and offer yields of better than 4 per 
cent. Yields of better than 5% per 
cent are available on Corn Exchange 
and Manufacturers Trust which are 
selling for approximately book value. 
All of these stocks, as well as some 
of the other metropolitan bank shares, 
may be considered good purchases for 
income, and also for appreciation 
over the long term. 


STATISTICAL HIGHLIGHTS OF LEADING NEW YORK CITY BANK STOCKS 


——Indicated Earnings per Share for Quarter Ended—— -—-Book Value—— 
June 30, Sept. 3, Dec.31, March 31, June 3, Sept.30, Dec. 31, Sept.30, Recent Annual Indicated 
STOCK: 1939 1939 1939 1940 1940 1940 1939 1940 Prices Div. Yield 

TT $0.21 $0.22 $0.39 $0.25 $0.22 $0.26 23.26 $23.39 15 t$0.90 5.8% 
4, 3.93 5.55 3.38 3.77 4.11 332.18 332.96 318 14.00 43 
ed ckbenksekssaesicabues 0.64 0.59 0.79 0.72 0.57 0.77 42.12 42.98 52 2.00 3.8 
1.14 1.26 1.64 1.26 1.25 1.26 89.28 90.05 97 4.60 4.1 
0.37 0.44 0.56 0.43 0.38 0.37 31.56 32.04 31 1.40 4.5 
ee eS ee 0.52 0.58 0.69 0.60 0.55 0.65 38.37 38.82 45 1.80 4.0 
ee TTT re 1.25 0.81 D1.19 1.55 2.56 0.98 45.42 48.03 51 3.00 5.8 
3.00 3.13 4.81 3.50 3.54 3.17 305.22 306.27 288 12.00 4.2 
0.16 0.15 0.17 0.16 0.16 0.18 20.64 20.69 6.60 5.3 
bbe *0.88 *0.85 *1.00 *0.84 *1.06 *1.01 36.08 36.38 35 2.00 5.7 
70.31 70.39 70.75 40.47 40.27 70.41 $27.38 $27.78 2% 1.00 3.8 
1.29 1.29 1.29 1.30 1.28 1.27 80.92 81.02 104 5.00 48 


D—deficit. *Represents net operating earnings. 
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7Includes City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 


tIncluding extra. 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Although the business rise has been halted, the period of 
rest should be but shortlived. Further acceleration in the 
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rate of industrial activity is indicated as work on arms 


program progresses. Political trends are of prime im- 
portance to markets. 


‘FOR NEARLY a month, the usually volatile indus- 
trial stock average has fluctuated irregularly within 
a range of less than four per cent as investors and 
traders alike have attempted to appraise the future 
importance of current trends in domestic and world 
affairs. As the market performance of the past 
several weeks would indicate, forces have been 
about evenly divided, but if political tides in this 
country continue to run in the direction that has 
recently prevailed, it may well develop that the 
scale will shortly be tipped to the side working for 
a furtherance of the underlying upward price trend. 
Virtually all of the various polls of public opinion 
indicate that there is now underway a swing of 
sentiment toward conservatism. Evidence that this 
has gone sufficiently far to assure a change in gov- 
ernmental philosophies and attitude toward business 
would be a constructive development of the first 
importance to the longer term market outlook. 


REGARDLESS OF the outcome of the elections, 
indications are that coming months will bring in- 
creasing consideration of the inflationary factors 
now at work. One of the reasons that dollar debase- 
ment, ten years of an unbalanced Federal budget 
and inflation of the credit base have not had their 
orthodox effect on the country's price level has 
been the excess productive capacity of industry that 
has been available. In some lines, of course, that 
capacity is currently being added to. But here and 
there, bottle-necks have already appeared, and 
there is this further difference between the situa- 
tion now and that of several years ago: Labor laws 
and other operating restrictions have been growing 
more and more drastic, with the result that from 
a volume standpoint productive capacity has be- 
come less and less efficient. And a further step in 
that direction occurs this month, when the standard 
work week in interstate industry is reduced further, 
to 40 hours, on October 24. Such a situation of 
rigidity, taken in connection with the enormous de- 
mands shortly to be made on industry for arma- 
ments, can hardly fail to find a reflection in the 
general price structure, whatever the attempts to 
control the prices of a few individual items. 


AS TO THE effect of the armament program on 
business in general, the current situation in the steel 
industry is perhaps typical. This week the Iron Age 
reports that "orders for national defense projects 
are increasing, but they still form only a small part” 
of aggregate business, though the indirect influence 
of the defense program on orders for non-military 
manufacture is difficult to measure." Thus, despite 
the fact that nothing like the full force of arms 
demand has yet been seen, the steel industry's op- 
erating rate of 94!/5 per cent is the highest since 
June of 1929, when the industry's capacity was 
materially smaller than at the present time. 


THE TAX gatherer is going to take a larger share 
of each dollar of business profits this year than ever 
before, but this is probably only one of the lesser 
reports that "Orders for national defense projects 
greater degree of correlation with the trend of in- 
dustrial activity in recent months. For, as is shown 
by examination of the figures on permissible earn- 
ings before excess profits taxes (appearing else- 
where in this issue), a considerable number of 
companies can greatly expand their net before be- 
coming subject to this new levy, and in perhaps 
the majority of cases prevailing market prices more 
than discount the earnings effect of the increase 
in the normal tax rate. 


THE PRINCIPAL factor deterring investors from 
taking greater advantage of the numerous statisti- 
cal bargains that are available at prevailing price 
levels appears to be the fear that this country may 
shortly become actively involved in warfare. If that 
should occur, governmental restraints and controls 
of business (and markets) would be redoubled, to 
the further detriment of earnings and _ individual 
initiative. 


ALL IN ALL, the potentialities on both sides of the 
picture are such as to warrant maintenance of hold- 
ings of good grade stocks, and to suggest caution 
in acquisition of any great amount of more specu- 


lative types of issues. 
—Written October 17; Richard J. Anderson. 
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BANKS IN GOOD POSITION: Largely reflect- 
ing the quickening rate of general business, the 
third quarter of the year brought a good rise in 
commercial loans and other earning assets to the 
metropolitan banking institutions, and there is every 
indication that this upward trend will be continued 
for some time to come. The Barkley-Summers bill, 
recently signed by the President, should accelerate 
the improvement in the banks’ earnings results, in- 
asmuch as it provides that contracts with the Gov- 
ernment can be used as security for loans, thus 
opening up a large field for additional business. 
The declining trend of interest rates that has so 
seriously affected bank earnings in recent years 
shows signs of halting, and while no significant rise 
is in immediate prospect, the coming year should 
see rates averaging somewhat higher than the 
levels now prevailing. So far as taxes are con- 
cerned, the increase in the normal income tax 
rate to 24 per cent will of course have its effect 
on operating results. But, because of the high "in- 
vested capital" position of most institutions, there 
appears to be room for considerable gain in earn- 
ings over current levels before the excess profits 
taxes become operative. (Details on page 14.} 


COMMODITY PRICES RISING: The outbreak 
of the war in September a year ago touched off 
a commodity buying wave that sent prices soar- 
ing, for a few weeks. But when it became apparent 
that this war would not immediately follow the 
pattern of the 1914 conflict, the boom halted 
abruptly, and thereafter there set in an irregu- 
larly downward trend that persisted until shortly 
after the middle of this year. At the present time, 
although the commodity price averages are lower 
than they were a year ago, following the war-in- 
spired spurt, the direction of movement is upward 
and will probably remain so (with the usual tem- 
porary interruptionns) for a considerable time to 
come. It is unlikely that any significant number of 
companies will have to reckon with inventory losses 
when making up their operating reports for this 
year. 


MACHINE TOOLS “SOLD OUT”: The machine 
tool industry's operating rate for September has 
been set at 94.9 per cent of capacity, which com- 
pares with 93.3 per cent for last January (and 74.6 
per cent for September, 1939). But in considering 
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those figures it is important to note that the in- 
dustry's capacity has been increased by about 40 
per cent so far this year, and thus current opera- 
tions are far above the level of ten months ago. 
Shipments this year, it is estimated, will total more 
than $400 million, twice that of last year and of 
1929. As for the immediate future, salesmen for 
the machine tool companies will have little or noth- 
ing to do for at least a year, inasmuch as a mem- 
ber of the National Defense Advisory Commit- 
tee has stated that the industry's entire production 
for next year has already been sold out. So far as 
earnings are concerned, most of the companies in 
this field will be subject to comparatively heavy 
excess profits taxes. But even after payment of 
those levies, earnings will be materially ahead of a 
year ago, and in most cases well ahead of anything 
reported in any recent year. 


SHOE SALES BETTER: For the first seven months 
of the year, total shoe production was about eight 
per cent below that of the same 1939 period. In 
recent months, however, the spread between the 
two years has been narrowing, and demand during 
the latter months of this year is expected to’ be 
better than seasonal. One of the important rea- 
sons for looking for improvement is the quantity 
that will be required to shoe the growing fight- 
ing forces of the country, one company alone hav- 
ing received a contract for nearly $2 million worth 
of shoes. In addition to that factor, a rising trend 
of consumer purchasing power almost invariably 
brings correspondingly larger shoe sales. Prices for 
most types of leathers are somewhat below year- 
ago levels (last year prices jumped following the 
outbreak of the war), but the average for the year 
may be higher than that of 1939. With average 
shoe prices up, profit margins are being well main- 
tained, and shoe company earnings this year should 
approximate last year's showings. Most of the com- 
panies in this field, incidentally, will probably not be 
subject to the excess profits tax. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT PROSPECTS: Back 
in 1930, in an effort to help stem the tides of de- 
pression, the electric utilities of the country spent 
$919 million for new plants and other facilities, an 
increase of $66 million over the 1929 expenditures. 
Thereafter, such expenditures literally dried up, 
hitting a low of $129 million in 1933. In recent 
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years, the trend has again been upward, and 1940 
appears destined to set a new post-depression high 
with $644 million budgeted. Every indication is 
that 1941 will bring an even larger total, to the 
benefit of course of the electrical equipment in- 
dustry. In addition to this expansion of its "bread 
and butter" business, the industry is receiving a 
large share of the armament orders being placed. 
Westinghouse, for instance, has already received 
orders for about $94 million worth of supplies for 
military use; General Electric is working on some 
$45 million worth of turbines, alone, for the Navy, 
in addition to millions of dollars worth of other 
equipment for the armed forces. Because of the 
time required to turn out products of this type, 
the industry can be expected to continue to operate 
at a high rate for the next year or two, at least. 


BAKERS’ MARGINS NARROWING: Although 
wheat prices have been irregular during the past 
week or so, the underlying trend has been upward 
since the middle of August. In less than two 
months, the grain has risen from about 70 cents a 
bushel to around 82 cents. To the wheat farmers, 
of course, this points to an improvement in income. 
But for baking companies, the result will be to nar- 
row profit margins. A staple such as bread does 
not experience any significant rise in demand when 
general purchasing power is expanding, and thus 
smaller unit profits are not compensated for by 
greater sales. Furthermore, because of the keen 
competition from chain stores which do their own 
baking, the independent bakers find it difficult to 
raise prices sufficiently to absorb all of the increase 
in costs. 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES RISING: Ac- 
cording to the normal seasonal pattern, department 
stores should do about a third of the calendar 
year's business during the coming three months, due 
primarily to the importance of the Christmas trade. 
This year the proportion should be even larger than 
normal because of the fact that industrial activity, 
employment and payrolls are expected to be con- 
siderably higher than was the case during the 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety, re- 
gardless of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade N.Y.S.E. listed 
securities. While many individuals will regard the 
returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes, 
these issues will be suitable for those to whom 
conservatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
Philadelphia, Baltimore 
& Washington R.R. 
gen. "D." 1981 107!/2 4.1% 


early months of the year. Purchasing power is 
some five per cent over the levels prevailing a 
year ago, it is estimated, and a sustained period 
of relative prosperity should stimulate retail sales 
to a greater extent than could be expected merely 
on the basis of the percentage increase in national 
income. There will be a greater demand for higher 
priced merchandise over coming months, further 
benefiting department store profit margins. 


NEWS FACTORS 
POSITIVE: 


Plant Expansions—Spurred by signing of tax bill. 
Steel Operations—Rise further in week. 


Crude Rubber Imports—Continue at record high 
levels. 


Electric Output—Resumes uptrend. 
NEUTRAL: 


Machine Tool Shertage—May preclude major 
changes in 1942 auto models. 


Carloadings—Decline contraseasonally, but re- 
covery expected. 


Oil Profits—Decline under year-ago levels in third 
quarter, but gain on nine months’ basis. 


NEGATIVE: 


European War—Germany ''takes over'’ Romania. 


FINANCIAL WORLD STOCKOMETER 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that ones holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made 
only when consistent with the policies outlined 
in the “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME: Recent Current 
Great Northern gen. 5s, '73..... 100 5.00% Not 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 96 5.20 103'/2 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4/2s, '70.. 92 4.89 102!/, 
West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s, 52... 91 4.39 Not 
FOR PROFIT: 

Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, '52.. 108 3.70 106 
Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, '47.. 91 4.39 105!/, 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4!/2s, ‘52. 96 4.68 102!/, 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3!/2s, ‘52 109 3.21 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, ‘48.. 103 2.91 102'/2 
United Drug. deb. 5s, '53........ 86 5.81 104 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME: 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Water Works $6 cum... 96 6.25% 110 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum. 96 4.16 107!/2 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 
43 5.23 48\/, 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 91 4.94 107 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospect of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum. conv.. 59 5.93 100 
Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum.... 80 5.00 Not 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. ‘A'.. 100 7.00 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5!/2% cum. 90 6.11 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


Tne primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation 


—Earnings—— 
STOCKS "price Dive Yield 19394940" 
Adams-Millis ........... 22 $1.00 4.5% $3.54 b$1.56 
Best & Company ....... 31 91.85 5.9 j3.35 3.42 
Borden Company ....... 20 «1.20 6.0 1.81 60.75 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 90 5.00 5.5 ie. We. 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 40 3.00 7.5 3.49 £2.47 
Corn Products ......... 49 3.00 6.1 3.32 b1.40 
First National Stores.... 43 2.50 5.8 h3.34 = a0.81 


possibilities, price movements wili probably tend to be more 
restricted than in the selections of the ‘Business Cycle" group. 


“Yor” 
25 9$1.35 54% $1.90 


Louisville Gas & E. "A" . 20 1.50 7.5 2.33. x$2.76 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 30 §2.40 8.0 2.47 bi.24 


Melville Shoe .......... 28 2.00 7.1 2.65 b1.29 
Pacific Lighting ........ 40 3.00 7.5 3.60 y2.63 
Reynolds Tobacco "B"... 35 2.00 5.7 2a 
Union Pacific R.R........ 82 6.00 7.3 6.74 


j—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. 4—Including extras. a—First quarter. b— 
Halfyear. c—Nine months. h—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1940. j—I2 months ended January 31, 1939 and 1940. r— 
7 months ended July 31. s—8 months ended August 31. x—!2 months ended August 31. y—!2 months ended June 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


1940 ——Earnings—— 
stocks 
Allis-Chalmers .......... 35 $1.00 $2.09  b$1.47 
American Bank Note...... 9 DO0.57 b0.15 
American Brake Shoe..... 36 1.10 2.39 bi.41 ~ 
Amer. Car & Foundry...... 28 .... hD615 hD3.40 


American Cyanamid "B".. 36 0.60 2.07 bi.ll 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 31 0.50 1.54 bi.18 


Bethlehem Steel ......... 81 3.50 5.75 b6.10 
Bullard Company ........ 33 1.25 1.04 64.35 
Climax Molybdenum ..... 29 0.90 4.09 b1.38 
Commercial Solvents ..... 10 cane 0.61 b0.40 
Consolidated Coppermines 6 0.30 0.56  +b0.09 
Crown Cork & Seal........ 26 oe 2.80 b2.06 
El Paso Natural Gas....... 34 1.50 3.75 x3.85 
Glidden Company ....... 15 0.60 k1.70 b0.47 


to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently, it is 
suggested that new subscribers consult our investors inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 


1940 —Earnings—— 
stocks & 
Kennecott Copper ....... 31 $1.75 $3.14 tb$2.29 
Lima Locomotives ........ 23 .... D054 es 
Macy (R. H.)............ 26 150 j1.42 2.36 
Mathieson Alkali ......... 29 1.12 1.12 b0.90 
McCrory Stores ......... 15 0.75 1.95  y2.06 
Montgomery Ward ...... 41 2.75 4.91 b1.83 
National Gypsum ........ 9 0.75 0.94 ~—bI.28 
Nat'l Malleable & Steel a4 0.75 2.60 b1.28 
Paraffine Companies ...... 38 1.75 2.80 93.40 
Pennsylvania Railroad ..... 23 0.50 2.43 st.11 
Standard Brands ......... 7 0.40 0.51 b0.34 
Thompson Products ...... 34 1.25 3.90 b3.30 
Timken Roller Bearing... .. 48 2.00 3.02 b2.07 


t—Before depletion. b—Half year. c—Nine months. D—Deficit. g—Fiscal years ended June 30, 1939 and 1940. 
h—Fiscal years ended April 30, 1939 and 1940. j—Fiscal years ended January 28, 1939 and February 3, 1940. k—Fiscal 
year ended October 31, 1939. s—7 months ended July 31. x—!2 months ended August 31. y—I2 months ended June 30. 
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MARKETWISE AND OTHERWISE 


LED BY A moderate advance on Tuesday, stocks con- 
tinued rising on the following day to close a shade under 
132, as measured by the familiar industrial average. In- 
terest centered around heavy industrial issues and sev- 
eral of these moved into new high territory for the year. 
A feature of Wednesday’s session was that best levels 
were reached in the morning and that volume tended to 
expand as prices rose. On Thursday, stocks closed ir- 
regularly higher. 


A CHECK of customers’ brokers last week revealed a 
sharp difference of opinion as to how clients felt on the 
market. One group reported that a “hands off’ policy 
was being followed by most customers; the war in 
Europe and the coming Presidential election were given 
as reasons. The other <leclared that clients were show- 
ing a noticeable disposition to buy on slight dips. Last 
Thursday, incidentally, one broker was trying to fill 
buying orders for a half dozen preferreds representa- 
tive of the oil, textile and utility groups. 


THE DIVIDED attitude on market policy was also 
evident in the field of professional forecasting. Several 
statistical services, for example, do not believe that the 
recent show of strength will carry through; they con- 
tinue to look for an extension of the decline seen earlier 
this month. Conversely, others feel that the present up- 
turn will soon carry above the closing high of 135.10 
attained on September 23. One point of obvious agree- 
ment was on volume—few, if any, of the advice-givers 
expect a marked expansion until after the election. 


WITH TALK of our possible involvement in war 
rather frequent these days, one of the bigger statistical 
organizations declares that such an event would not 
necessarily bring a duplication of the long downward 
swing of 1917. “Our entry at that time,” says this firm, 
“came after widespread public speculation for the ad- 
vance. .. . On the present occasion, the market is rela- 
tively deflated and is free from all manifestations of 
over-optimism.” 


PARALLELING the very swift rise in auto produc- 
tion, motor car sales in October are expected to set a 
new high record for that month. That would mean top- 
ping October, 1929, when 323,000 units were sold. While 
the October show date may be a factor in this com- 
parison, there is little denying the fact that present de- 
mand factors are highly favorable and give signs of con- 
tinuing that way. 


FOLLOWING the Knudsen statement on the critical 
situation in machine tools, this subject came in for con- 
siderable discussion last week. Among motor men, of 
course, the big question is: What about 1942 models? 
Immediately following Mr. Knudsen’s remarks, the 
writer spoke to Mr. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., on this matter. 
“First of all,” said the General Motors chairman, “we’re 
going to cooperate in ‘taking up the slack’ in this coun- 
try’s productive machine, then we can see the picture 
more clearly. But anyhow, we should know about major 
changes on 1942 models in about a month.”—Written, 
October 17. 


Shares -—Price—~ Net 


Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
56,500 60% +234 
General Motors ............. 38,200 48% 49 +1% 
Paramount Pictures ......... 37,300 6% 7% + h 
General Electric ............. 33,300 34% ee 
32,100 32% 4034 +8% 
N. Y. Central R.R............ 31,100 14% 14% + % 
Consolidated Edison ........ 29,400 26% 235% —% 
Anaconda Copper ........... 26,200 22% 23% +1% 
Socony Vacuum Oil......... 25,800 8 7K —% 


OCTOBER 23, 1940 


Shares -—Price—~ Net 


Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Standard Oil; N. 24,700 33 32% —} 
23,900 % 11% ++1% 
Standard Brands ........... 21,700 63% 6% +% 
United Air Lines............. 20,000 165% 18% 41% 
Bethlehem Steel ............ 19.900 . 78% 81% +2% 
Chrysler Corp. .............. 19800 77% 803% +3 
18,800 23% 2434 +1 
Republic Steel ............ .. 18800 17% 184% 4% 
Commonwealth & Southern.. 18,500 1% 1% +% 
Kennecott Copper ........... 17,500 293% 330% 41% 
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Offshoots Sidelines 


Every automobile owner can now 
be an interior decorator, according to 
Packard Motor Car—new car buy- 
ers are being offered 261 different 
hues and shades of upholstery to 
choose from, plus harmonizing colors 
in plastic accessories. . . . General 
Motors will soon enter the manufac- 
ture of electric washing machines for 
the first time in its history—its 
“Frigidaire” division has perfected 
an entirely automatic washer... . 
Newest in rubber cements from B. F. 
Goodrich Company will be “Tex- 
glue” which is said to have excep- 
tional adhesive properties—because 
of its resistance to age and heat, it 
is expected to appeal to upholsterers, 
awning makers and leather fabrica- 
tors.... Lever Brothers of soap 
product fame, notably “Lux” and 


TO BE RIGHT! 


When you equip your home with a heating plant, 
make the best selection, for you usually have but 
one chance to be right. Your comfort, enjoyment 
and health depend on its performance. 


ONLY GAR WOOD OFFERS THESE 
COMBINED FEATURES 


@ Gar Wood Tempered-Aire embodies 
the counterflow principle of heat 
transfer—trecognized as the best. 


@ Burner is an integral part of unit. 

@ Economizer placed at bottom of unit. 
@ Flash-type steam Humidifie?. 

@ Washable cloth-type Air Filters. 
Owners throughout the nation praise the efficient 
performance, dependability, long life and econ- 


omy of the famous Gar Wood automatic Home 
Heating and Air Conditioning System. 


BEFORE YOU 
DECIDE GET 
THE FACTS 


ASK OR WRITE 
FOR 
LITERATURE 


HOME HEATING UNIT 


GAR WOOD 


INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
7924 Riopelle 

MICHIGAN 


T sharp increase in imports 
of elephants in recent months 
is said to have no political signifi- 
cance—but how about the expand- 
ing exports of donkeys and mules? 


“Lifebuoy,” may soon branch out in- 
to allied fields—the addition of a line 
of pharmaceuticals is expected first. 
.. . Next in “king’s size” cigarettes 


will be an elongated variety of 
“Spud” from Axton-Fisher Tobacco 
—these mentholated “longies” will be 
presented as “Spud Imperials.” .. . 
The new self-opening windows fea- 
tured on several 1941 automobile 
models were designed by Trico Prod- 
ucts—called the “‘Lift-O-Matic,” the 
invention is hailed as eliminating the 
last semblance of “hand-crarking” 
from the modern car. 


Aircraftsmanshi ip 


Speed has keynoted the progress of 
Continental Motors in preparing to 
produce “Wright Whirlwind” air- 
plane engines under a license agree- 
ment signed last August—the com- 
pany will be in production by Febru- 
ary, which represents something of a 
record....A new de-icing wind- 
shield wiper has been adopted as 
standard equipment on the “Flag- 
ships” of American Airlines—in ad- 
dition to being powerful enough to 
operate at an air speed of 250 miles 
per hour, the wipers are styled to 
spray alcohol during high-altitude fly- 
ing. ... Latest in all-metal light 
planes is the “Ercoupe” which will 
soon be offered by Engineering & 
Research Corporation—it is reported 
to be as easy to handle as an auto- 
mobile. .. . The Royal Air Force has 
devised its own name for its new pur- 
suit planes which are heavily mount- 
ed with machine guns—they are re- 
ferred to as “Chicago Pianos.” 


Office Equips 


To spur sales of its new port- 
able typewriters, Underwood Elliott 
Fisher has created a “portable” sales 
manual that can be set up on a pros- 
pect’s desk—styled with a plastic 
binding, the manual is called simply 
a “veritable encyclopedia of selling 
practice.” . . . Most versatile yet in 
office furniture is the new “Good 
Form” aluminum chair of General 
Fireproofing—while introducing more 
graceful lines in its structure, the 
chair can none the less be instantly 
adjusted to the physical requirements 
of any worker regardless of height or 
weight... . L. C. Smith & Corona 
will next add a midget adding ma- 
chine to retail at $47.50—this model 
has all of the features of bigger and 
heavier machines, as well as a total- 
ing capacity of six digits. ... A real 
improvement in memo and calendar 
pads has been designed by Bates 
Manufacturing—called the “Memo- 
kit” and ‘“Calendarkit,” each is 
housed in a plastic case with hidden 
compartments for paper clips, rub- 
ber bands, stamps, etc... . The new 
“Snapak Inserter” of Atlantic Regis- 
ter seems to be the answer to a 
typist’s prayer for a device that will 
eliminate time wasted in inserting 
one-time carbons in typewriters—this 
gadget automatically feeds the forms 
from a reservoir into the machine so 
that no adjustments are necessary be- 
fore typing. 


Christenings 


A new type of sheet plastic for 
light and vision control will be offered 
by duPont as “Louverglas.” ... 
Smallest yet in floodlights, weighing 
three pounds and _ standing nine 
inches high, will be introduced by 
General Electric under the trade- 
name of “Handy.” . . . An improve- 
ment on cone-shaped drinking cups 
is featured with a completely rolled 
rim and will be known as the “Rol- 
Rim,” according to Paper Con- 
tainer Manufacturing, the maker. ... 
“Three-in-One” has been used to de- 
scribe many products but it will next 
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be seen on a combination cake break- 
er, pie cutter and server designed by 
Coradon Company. ... A hard wa- 
ter soap, compounded to meet condi- 
tions in “each section of the country 
will be launched as “Zoned Soap” by 
a new company of the same name. 

. For those who would make their 
own cola drinks, Homix Products 
will soon offer “Mixa-Cola,” a con- 
centrated extract of the cola nut.... 
The new vitamin tablets of Miles 
Laboratories, makers of “Alka- 
Seltzer,” have been christened “One- 
A-Day” tablets... . A new vacuum 
cleaner for children that actually 
works has been perfected by Elec- 
trical Toys, Inc., to retail at $2.98 
and will make its bow before Christ- 
mas as the title of “Bizzie-Bee.” 


Odds & Ends 


Acquisition. of The Annalist (N. Y. 
Times) by McGraw-Hill will mark 
the close of that publication’s more 
than quarter century of service—the 
merger with Business Week will 
in no way change the latter maga- 
zine, which had previously planned 
to improve its format early in No- 
vember anyway. . . . Radio Corpora- 
tion of America has found a way of 
reducing needle noise and increasing 
the playing life of phonograph rec- 


ords—a process involving the addi-. 


tion of pulverized natural marble to 
the plastic flux in making records is 
the secret. . . . The male is the for- 
gotten man in the drug stores, ac- 
cording to a survey made by Bristol- 
Myers—to overcome the lack, the 
company is urging druggists to add a 
men’s department and has created a 
special ““Men’s Need Display” for this 
purpose. .. . United Air Lines will 
be the first air transport company to 
utilize radio broadcasting when it in- 
troduces Boake Carter as its news 
commentator—it’s about time an air- 
line used the airwaves for advertis- 


ing purposes. 


When You Inquire 


T? insure prompt replies to in- 

quiries addressed to the “New- 
Business Brevities,” readers are re- 
quested to enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope with each inquiry. 
To facilitate quick replies a special 
delivery or air-mail stamp may be 
attached. Prepaid telegrams will be 
answered (collect) as soon as re- 
ceived: but no telephone calls please. 
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Acousti-Celotex* Ceilings Quickly Cut the Hidden 


Costs of NOISE — Reduce Errors, Mistakes, 
Absences and Overtime! 


HE clatter and clamor of busy office 
machines, typewriters, telephones— 
the din of buzzers and echoing voices— 
cause distractions and disturbances that 
exact high toll from workers’ efficiency. 


AN EXPENSIVE NUISANCE. The hidden costs 
of NOISE have actually been measured. 
Checks made before and after the installa- 
tion of Acousti-Celotex* ceilings, prove 
that NOISE is the cause of mistakes, 
errors, overtime and absences—adding as 
much as 10%, to office overhead! 


QUICKLY CURED. To smother costly NOISE, 
hundreds of office managers are turning to 
Acousti-Celotex. Its effectiveness is proved. 
It can be quickly installed right over exist- 


PAINTABLE 


COUSTI- 


Sales Distributors Throughout the World 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


EMENT WEEKICIZ2126 


ing ceilings without interrupting office 
routine. It can be painted repeatedly with- 
out impairing its efficiency. Its effects are 
permanent. 


GET FACTS NOW. Why not do something 
about NOISE in your office during 
NATIONAL NOISE-ABATEMENT 
WEEK, or before? Simply write us a note 
on your letterhead. We’ll make a FREE 
NOISE SURVEY and tell you the low 
cost of permanent office-noise abatement. 


The Celotex Acoustical Distributor in your 
city is assisting in an effort to make your 
community a quieter, more comfortable place 
to live. He is now displaying “‘reminder” 
material to aid National Noise- Abatement 
Week. Are you cooperating? 


PERMANENT 


ELOTEX 


U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


*The word Acousti-Celoter is a brand 
name identifying a patented, perfo- 
rated Acoustical fibre tile marketed by 
The Celotex Corporation. 


* WE FAVOR ADEQUATE PREPAREDNESS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE * 


THE CELOTEX CCRPORATION © 919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 


e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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S. Government bonds continued 

© their advance, reaching levels 
close to 1940 highs, and were fol- 
lowed by high grade corporates, with 
the exception of a few which were the 


subject of refunding rumors. Specu- 
lative rails recovered after early weak- 
ness. The Erie group provided the 
feature of this division, going into 
new high territory. Western Unions 
and several medium grade electric 
utility bonds were strong; also a few 
specialties, notably Abitibi 5s. There 
was a strong recovery in French 
bonds on news that sinking fund re- 
quirements on the 7s would be met. 
German obligations continued their 
advance, and Italians made a partial 
recovery. 


NEW YORK CITY 3s 


When it was announced a short 
time ago that a $10 per share distri- 
bution in New York City 3s would 
be made to holders of Brooklyn-Man- 
hattan Transit common stock, it was 
feared that this large addition to the 
floating supply might weaken the 
market for the transit unification ob- 
ligations. These fears proved to be 
unfounded; last week the transit 3s 
advanced to new high above 98. It 
is reported that the City’s sinking 
funds are actively accumulating this 
issue. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC BONDS 


There have been evidences oi per- 
sistent buying of Northern Pacific re- 
funding 4%4s, 5s and 6s, especially 
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the latter, based upon improvement 
in the road’s finances and indications 
that fixed charges will be covered by 
a good margin in 1940. Gross rev- 
enues in September are estimated to 
have been only slightly above 1939, 
but a substantial net income was real- 
ized in the corresponding month of 
last year, and the fourth quarter of 
1940 is expected to make a very good 
showing. Some interest also attaches 
to the protracted land grant suit 
which has been in the courts for many 
years, but now appears to be ap- 
proaching final adjudication by the 
Supreme Court. If lower court rul- 
ings are upheld, the Northern Pacific 
will be entitled to substantial com- 
pensation for 1.4 million acres of 
lands withdrawn by the Government. 


YOUNGSTOWN S. & T. 


A month or so ago, reports that 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube would re- 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


ome the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
and due to appear soon, 

The dates given, however, are not to be regarded 
as definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of 
the full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


change Commission, 
the following compilation. 


Issue: Offe 


Doyle Machine & Tool Corp.. 
El Paso Electric Co.......... $6,500.000 334/70 
24.000 shs $5 pfd. 


isholt Machine Co........... 74,426 shs $10 par com. A. G. Becker & Co. Oct. 21 
oo Sylvania Corp. ..... 85,000 shs $40 par 444% cum. Jackson & Curtis et al. Oct. 15 
conv. pfd. and 85,000 no 
$5 pfd. Harri Ripl Smit! 
nnsy i arriman Ripley; Smith 
Barney: Merrill Lynch, E. A. 
Pierce & Cassatt; Riter & 
B t. 
— eee 79,992 shs no par com. (vtc) E. H. Rollins & Sons et al. Oct. 21 
22 


ring 
50.000 shs no par pfd. 


113.004 shs $1 par com 


are the issues included in 


Underwriters Date Due 
Emanuel & Co.; Kidder 


Peabody & Co.; Lehman Bros. 
Oct. 30 
@ 33% Burr & Co. et al. Oct. 21 
Stone & Webster and 


Blodgett; First Boston; 
Harriman Ripley Oct. 29 


deem its convertible 4s gained wide 


credence in the financial district, and 
there was much speculation as to why 
a corporation showing a sharply ris- 
ing earnings trend should refinance a 
stock option issue. Although the con- 
version basis of the debenture 4s. 
1948 ($62.50 per share) is far above 
current quotations for the stock, steel 
equities are sufficiently volatile to 
suggest that a forced conversion 
through a redemption call might 
eventually become feasible (assuming 
that the stock advanced above the 
conversion basis, which does not 
change until the month of September, 
1942). 

Recent official information revealed 
that reports of a refinancing opera- 
tion were correct as to the company, 
but wrong with respect to the issue 
to be called. An issue of first mort- 
gage 314s will soon be registered with 
the SEC, and $10.5 million serial de- 
bentures will be sold privately. The 
proceeds will be used to refund the 
outstanding first mortgage 4s. 


I. T. & T. 4%s & 5s 


International Tel. & Tel. deben- 
tures have made some recovery from 
previous sinking spells, but the mar- 
ket for these bonds has suffered from 
a succession of adverse developments 
affecting this company’s European 
properties. The latest is the news 
that an Iron Guard commissioner has 
taken over direction of the Rumanian 
subsidiary, and that I. T. & T.’s rep- 
resentatives in the operating person- 
nel are being ousted. The possibility 
of armed conflict in Rumania and 
indications that Japan may take 
over the International Settlement in 
Shanghai, where another operating 
property is located, also depressed 
the bonds, which sold down around 
their previous lows during the past 
week. 

There was a sharp decline in re- 
ported earnings for the first half of 
1940, due to the decreased dollar 
value of income realized in terms of 
foreign currencies. Transfer of earn- 
ings from abroad is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult. And if the totalitarian 
powers impinge further upon the op- 
erating subsidiaries, meeting of inter- 
est requirements on dollar bonds will 
become a serious problem. Despite 
present low prices, it is suggested that 
those who failed to act upon previous 
advices to liquidate holdings of these 
debenture should take such an impor- 
tant action now. 
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KNUDSEN PUTS IT 
UP TO BUSINESS 


ith characteristic straightfor- 

wardness, William S. Knudsen, 
civilian production chief of the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission 
recently gave business an impromptu 
summary of the preparedness pro- 
gram to date. His remarks were ad- 
dressed to more than 500 of the na- 
tion’s leading industrialists, luncheon 
guests of General Motors at a forum 
discussion entitled, “Mobilizing Amer- 
ica’s Economic Strength,’ at New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel last 
Tuesday. 

Said Mr. Knudsen: “We are in an 
excellent position insofar as output of 
primary, or raw, materials are con- 
cerned and we are not short of any 
capacity in most finished materials, 
but we are short of tool capacity. In 
fact, the entire output of machine 
tools is sold out for next year. Time 
is short,” continued the former presi- 
dent of General Motors, referring to 
the need for equipping our rapidly 
expanding land and naval forces, “but 
with your help, I’m going to push— 
and keep on pushing—until the job is 
done.” 

In view of this résumé of the pro- 
duction situation, Mr. Knudsen was 
asked whether enforced priorities 


were in prospect. “Well, there aren’t. 


any now,” he answered with a smile, 
“but I don’t want to go into that 
question any further.” Putting two 
and two together, so to speak, the 
outlook here seems to shape up as 
follows: If the defense program can 
be put into high gear and if attain- 
ment of scheduled objectives becomes 
reasonably assured, institution of pri- 
orities will be postponed indefinitely. 
Otherwise, the picture is not particu- 
larly encouraging. 


AIR RAID SHELTERS 
BY USHA? 


he U. S. Housing Authority, in 

keeping with the times, is study- 
ing demonstration air raid shelters 
with a view to possible inclusion in 
low-rent housing projects. USHA 
engineers have discarded the sugges- 
tion of reinforced floors above cel- 
lars, because such construction in Eu- 
rope has been ineffective. They are 
now studying the dome-shaped, or 
“pill box”’ type. 
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OUR PART 
IN NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


The Bell System is a nation-wide 
telephone system—ready to 
serve the United States in normal 


times or emergency. It has .. 


1. The trained forces to operate tele- 
phone equipment and plant. 


2. The trained staffs to direct these 
operations. 


3. The latest motorized, mechanized 
telephone groups of great mobility 
which can concentrate anywhere 


quickly. 


4. A dependable service of supply 
that reaches anywhere in the 
United States. 


5. A source of supply — the Western 
Electric Company, devoted to tele- 
phone manufacture. 


6. A great laboratory that brings the 
advance of science to bear on the 
improvement of telephony. 


The Bell System is ready to do its part in 
the Nation’s Program of National Defense 


Walter S Gifford, President, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


7. The financial strength to keep 
going and work ahead for the 
future. 


4 4 4 


Each is important. All are necessary 
for good telephone service from day 
to day and for the needs of national 
defense. 

It is the organization, the team-work, 
that counts. That means trained, ex- 
perienced men and management, 
working together and planning ahead, 
so that the right material and the 
right “know how” will be at the right 
place at the right time. 


THE NEW TAX BILL 


Concluded from page 4 


as Section 722, reads as follows: 
“For the purposes of this subchapter, 
the Commissioner shall also have au- 
thority to make such adjustments as 
may be necessary to adjust abnormali- 
ties affecting income or capital, and 


his decision shall be subject to review 
by the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals.” This section is so vague 
that there is almost unanimous opin- 
ion in Washington that it will be 
amended, or at least clarified, by the 
new Congress. It may provide an 
“out” for companies participating on 
a large scale in the defense program, 
such as the aircrafts. But it will be 
impossible to ascertain its etfects until 
the new Congress has an opportunity 
to act, or until the Commissioner of 
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About These Books 
for Investors? 


“BUSINESS BAROMETERS AND _INVEST- 
MENT" (1940) by Roger W. Babson. Guid- 
ance in making your investments and definite 
aid in future business planning; 264 pages, 
$3.00. 


“10-YEAR RECORD OF EARNINGS AND 
DIVIDENDS" (1940) Tabulation of year-to- 
year earnings and dividends (1930 to 1939) 
for all stocks listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
paper covers, $1.00. Keen investors will refer 
to these comparative records again and 
again. 


“WHAT THE FIGURES MEAN" (1935 Re- 
vised) by Spencer B. Meredith. Judging the 
‘financial position of stocks from intelligent 
study of corporation reports; 70 pages, $1.00. 


“INTERPRETATION OF FINANCIAL STATE- 
MENTS" (1937) by B. Graham & S. B. Mere- 
dith. How to grasp the real significance of 
balance sheets and income accounts; 122 


pages, $1.00. 


“SECURITY ANALYSIS" (1940 Revised) by 
Graham & Dodd. Aids to determine the in- 
vestment or speculative values of specific 
securities; 85! pages, $5.00. 


"INVESTMENTS" (1937 Revised) by David F. 
Jordan. Advice to protect investor not only 
in purchasing but in holding securities and 
in case of reorganization; 426 pages, $4.00. 


“THE EBB & FLOW OF INVESTMENT 
VALUES" (1939), by Edward S. Mead and 
Julius Grodinsky. Sound investments must be 
in expanding or prosperous industries, not in 
declining ones. Aids in selection of good 
stocks, 513 pages, $5.00. 


“FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS FORECAST- 
ING" (1928) by Warren F. Hickernell. Story 
of “Mississippi Bubble", “South Sea Bubble 
and other historic panics; analysis of business 
conditions and trends as basis of stock market 
forecasting. 2 volumes, 910 pages, published 
at $12.00; special price to reduce overstock, 
$2.00. 


FREE ON REQUEST: 


(1) List of Books on "Stock Speculation” 

(2) Samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly 
"Stock Charts" 

(3) List of Books on “Stock Market Invest- 
ment" 

(4) List of Books and Charts on “Trading in 
Wheat and Commodities” 


(5) Sample Ruled Forms from “Mi-Reference” 
and “My Finances"—Personal Investment 
Record Books. 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is 
Received. Book Buyers Living in N. Y. City 
Add 2%, Local Sales Tax 


Financial World Book Shop 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Internal Revenue and the Board of 
Tax Appeals make rulings indicating 
the extent of the relief which may be 
granted in “special situations.” 
Another section of the new Reve- 
nue Act which should be borne in 
mind in gauging the earnings pros- 
pects of the defense industries is that 
which deals with the amortization of 
expanded plant facilities devoted to 
national defense purposes. All plant 
expansions completed after June 10, 
1940, and certified as essential to the 
national defense program, will qualify 
for five-year write-offs. This will 
permit some of the large defense in- 
dustry participants to charge off sub- 
stantial sums in each of the next few 
years, thus reducing liabilities for in- 
come and excess profits taxes. 
However, there are several 
“catches” in this section. In the 
first place, some of the aircraft and 
other manufacturers completed a 
large part of their plant expansion 
before June 10, and to that extent 
will not qualify for the special write- 
offs. Secondly, if the taxpayer has 
been or will be reimbursed by the 
Government “for all or a part of 
the cost of any emergency facility” 
either directly or indirectly (because 
the price paid by the Government “‘is 
recognized by the contract as includ- 
ing a return of cost greater than the 
normal exhaustion, wear and tear”), 
amortization will not be allowed 
without a certification that the Gov- 
ernment’s interest has been protected. 
These clauses suggest possibilities 
of lengthy administrative hearings as 
well as litigation. For these reasons, 
it may be many months before it can 
be definitely determined how much 
of a particular defense industry’s 


earnings will finally accrue to the 
stockholders’ equity. The status of 
armament industry stocks thus re- 
mains beclouded, although there are 
great differences in degree of serious- 
ness of tax problems in individual 
situations. 

Furthermore, companies which are 
not importantly affected by these 
problems may find that their tax bur- 
dens over the next year or two will 
be considerably greater than indicated 
by the terms of the Second Revenue 
Act of 1940. It is widely predicted 
that taxation rates will be increased 
by the new Congress after the elec- 
tions are out of the way and certain 
political restraints removed. But the 
passage of the new tax bill does seem 
to clarify the general outlook in sig- 
nificant measure, since it establishes 
the general bases for “excess profits” 
taxation. It is probable that these 
bases will be retained, even if the bill 
is rewritten in 1941 to clarify some 
of the more controversial sections, 
raise tax rates, or both. 


STRETCHING THE 
TIRE DOLLAR 


_— the first World War, a top 
quality tire for a popular make 
of motor car retailed at $22.80 and 
averaged 3,500 miles of service. To- 
day, a first quality tire for the same 
make of car sells for $14.05 and aver- 
ages 25,000 miles. Thus, says the 
Firestone Business Research Bureau, 
the tire buyers today pays $1 for the 
same amount of tire service that 
would have cost him $11.61 some 25 
years ago. 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Affiliated Fund, Inc. 4%s 
hous Entire Nov. 4,’40 
Alabama Power Co. Ist & Nov. 1- 


ref. 5s, 1956-57 
Alabama Water Service Co. 
Ist A 5s, 1957 
Bear Mountain Hudson River 


$2,105,500 Dec. 1,’40 
Entire Dec. 5,’40 
Entire Apr. 1,’41 


Bridge Co., Inc., 8s, 1953. . 
Buck Hill Farms Co. Ist & 


cof. Ge, 1953..... Entire Nov. 1,'40 
California-Pacific Utilities Co. 

ist & ref. Ss, 1958........ Entire Nov. 15,’40 
California Water Service Co. 

serial 3%-4%4, due to 1946 Entire Nov. 1,'40 
Chestnut Street Realty Co. 1st 

Entire Nov. 1,'40 
Eastern Car Co., Ltd. Ist 6s, 

Elkhorn Valley Power Co. Ist 

Fletcher Joint Stock Land 

Bank of Indianapolis coup. 

& regis. 5s, 1970; 3%s, 

Entire Nov. 1,°40 
Hawaii (Territory of) pub. 

Entire Nov. 1,°40 
Home Missions Board of 

Southern Baptist Convention 

Fl Paso Sanatorium Ist 

14,000 Nov. 1,°40 
Houston Electric Co. Ist B 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Illinois Midwest Joint Stock 

Land Bank (Edwardsville, 

Ill.) coup. & regis. 5s, 

Entire Nov. 1,'40 
Kitsap County Transportation 

0, Entire Oct. 1,40 
Majestic Hotel Co., Inc. (Hot 

Springs, Ark.) Ist R. E. 

& Se, $67,000 Nov. 1,’40 
National Candy Co. 5s, 1942. Entire Dec. 1,’40 
Needles Gas & Electric Co. 

Entire Dec. 1,’40 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 

Ist A extd. 68, 1943 and 

unextd. serial 58, 1941-43 Entire Jan. 1,’41 
Peabody Hotel Co. 2nd mtge. 

& coll. tr. 58, 1944...... 50,000 Nov. 1,’40 
Penn-Jersey Water Co. Ist 

coll, tr. Sis, 1960........ Entire Nov. 4,'40 
Phoenix Iron Co. 1st 6s, 1946 62,500 Nov. 1,'40 
Reserve Realty Co., Inc. extd. 

lst A & B series, 1942.... Entire Nov. 1,°40 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal 

Iron Co. Helvetia Prop- 

erty p.m. Ist 5s, 1946.... Entire Nov. 1,'40 
San Diego Consol. Gas & El. 

Smithfield & Sixth Avenue 

Land Co. Ist Ishld serial 68 Entire Nov. 1,°40 
Southern California Edison 

Ltd. ref. 3%s, 1960. Jan. 


Co., f Entire 1,°41 
Swift & Co. 1st 3%s, 1950.. 10,000,000 Nov. 15,’40 
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he indications given by the stock 
market in the past several weeks 
have been extremely contradictory. 
On the bullish side may be mentioned 
the small trading volume on the 
breaks of October 4 and 8 and the 
pickup in turnover in the last hour 
October 16 and the second hour of 
the following day. Again, there is 
the refusal of the rail average to de- 
cline further on October 9 when the 
industrials were still on the toboggan. 
Strength in commodities, in British 
stocks and (until October 3) in 
bonds may also be cited. Finally, it 
is noteworthy that in several recent 
trading sessions when the trend of 
quotations was generally upward, the 
most active stocks have consisted 
largely of seasoned market leaders. 
On the other hand, volume indica- 
tions were somewhat unfavorable in 
the last hour on October 16, when 
equity prices gave up part of their 
earlier gains on a turnover of 160,000 
shares. Minor weakness in bonds is 
another factor which might be taken 
to signal an extension of the dip in 
the stock market. Lastly, it should 


be noted that on each of the last two — 


rallies (those culminating September 
23 and October 3) one average has 
made a new top while the other has 
stopped fractionally short of its 
former high. This is not of great 
importance but deserves mention. 
Neither the bullish nor the bearish 
factors outlined above are sufficiently 


impressive to permit drawing any 
hard and fast conclusions therefrom, 
even if each set of arguments was 
not partially nullified by the other. 
It appears best to disregard elements 
such as this at present, since they are 
not only contradictory but are transi- 
tory in nature and are not of basic 
importance. This brings us to the 
question of what action may be ex- 
pected on a priori grounds from a 
market which has already advanced 
for almost five months without an 
intermediate setback. 

There is, of course, only one an- 
swer; sooner or later such a setback 
must occur. Just when it may take 
place, however, is anyone’s guess. 
Except within exceedingly broad lim- 
its, it is not feasible to set any time 
limit for a secondary rally, particu- 
larly when, as in this case, it has been 
a gradual move retracing less than 
four-fifths of the ground lost in hard- 
ly more than a week. 

The best that can be done, there- 
fore, is to point out the signs which 
will indicate definitely either that an 
intermediate decline is in progress, or 
that it has been further postponed. 
The former would be the case if the 
averages rally from present levels, 
fail to make new highs, and then de- 
cline below 130.39 and 28.52, while 
establishment of new tops would fore- 
cast a further rally before the correc- 
tive movement sets in—Written Oc- 
tober 16; Allan F. Hussey. 


TRENDS OF THE DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’S opinion on the stock market. 
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DAILY CLOSING PRICES | 


A Doctor tells you 


HOW TO KEEP HEALTHY 
HOW TO STAY YOUNG 
HOW TO LIVE LONG 


“IT IS YOUR LIFE” 


By M. M. ROSENBERG, M.D. 


5 ie as a novel, best book of its 
‘ind im years,” says Benjamin DeCasseres. 
Giving exhaustive information on personal 
hygiene, drugs, alcohol, tobacco, the common 
cold, constipation, diet, weight reduction, un- 
derweight, internal secretions, vitamins, al- 
lergy, alkalizing, the heart and how to 
death in 


23 Chapters—475 Pages 
Fully Illustrated—$2.50 POSTPAID 
SCHOLASTIC BOOK PRESS—158 E. 22nd St., N. Y.C. 


The Price Ranger 


Use these specially designed chart blanks. 
They are particularly adaptable for the 
simplified plotting of daily stock market 
prices and volume. 
Each sheet 8% by 11 inches, sufficient 
for a six-months arithmetic record. 
% Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 
Send money order or check to 


EDWARD WILLMS, 136 Liberty St., N.Y.C. 
BArclay 7-7265 


%& Charts, graphs, maps and floor plans 
of every description prepared to order. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS 


demand constant scrutiny of each new 
situation. Send in a list of your securé 
ties for our up-to-date analysis. Write 
Dept. K-6. 


& (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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A NEW DRUG FOR HEART DISEASE 
Can be used only by physicians, must be mar- 
keted in strictly ethical manner. Preliminary 
pharmacological studies have been completed at 


Principals only. curiosity 
please. Box 418, Financial World, 21 
West St., New York City. 


$100,000 INVESTOR for small loan company 
under New York banking law; two young men, 
one with 10 years’ successful small loan ex- 
perience, other 15 years’ sales experience, wish 
to form company; excellent location believed 
available. This is a liquid business, no inventory, 
assuring fair profits with unlimited possibilities 
for expansion. Box 741, c/o Financial World, 
West N. ¥. C. 
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attacks, the mind and the neuroses. LON- ; 
GEVITY, and hundreds of other subjects. ai 
If you are approaching 40, or if you are past és 
40, it will be a revelation and perhaps an } 3 
extended lease on youth and vigor to you to ‘ 
read Dr. Rosenberg’s most practical and in- «ee 
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A. P. W. Paper Company, Inc. 


Brown Shoe Company, Inc. 


i d Price R APW 
Data revised to October 16, 1940 Eornings ( ) 


Incorporated: 1877, New York, as Albany 20 


Perforated Wrapping Paper, as successor to 15 PRIZE RANGE 

business formed in 1874; present title adopted 10 

1930. Office: Albany, New York. Annual 5 

meeting: Third Wednesday in October. Num- ° " = 3 

ber of stockholders (April 1, 1938): 1,016. $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt. . $5,220,156 $1 
Capital stock ($5 par).......... shs $2 


1933 ‘34 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38°39 1940 


Business: Makes toilet tissues and towels under various 
trade names, including “Red Cross,” “Onliwon,” “Viking” and 
“APW Satin Tissue.” Plant has an annual capacity of 70 
million pounds of fine tissue and paper toweling. 

Management: Management contract held by American Public 
Welfare Trust since 1930, was cancelled December 31, 1937, and 
management of company thereupon was reorganized although 
its personnel was unchanged. 

Financial Position: Current assets consist largely of receiv- 
ables and inventories. Net working capital June 30, 1940, 
$714,767; cash, 568,949. Working capital ratio: 2.4-to-1. Book 
value, $9.33 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in every year 1911 to 1928; 
none since. 

Outlook: Earnings prospects are adversely affected by heavy 
fixed charges. Non-integrated status is a handicap during 
periods of high and rising pulp prices. 

Comment: Stock involves a substantial risk factor. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s *Price Range 


a ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Total High Low 


Sept. 30 Dec. 31 


$0.30 D$0.13 1933....D$0.20 $0.06 $0.03 1 
0.57 D0.03 1934.... D0.21 0.30 2% 
D0.05 D021 1936.... D003 D0.20 0.49 
0.08  D0.29 1937.... 0.20 0.35 0.34 10%— 2% 
D0.0i D063 1938.... 79 D1.59 
20.16 1940....4D0.41 £0.13 0.01 $444— 1% 


*Calendar year. +16 weeks. +12 weeks. §To October 16, 1940. 


Austin, Nichols & Company, Inc. 


Data revised to October 16, 1940 Ecrnings and Price Range (ANO) 

Incorporated: 1919, Virginia. Original busi- 90 
ness dates back to 1855. Office: North Third 15 ———— 
Street and Kent Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 10 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in July. 5 
Number of stockholders (April 16, 1940): 0 , 
Prior A, about 600; common, about 1,600. Fiscal year ends Apr. 30 $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
*Preferred stock $5 prior ‘‘A’’ 2 

Common stock (no par).......... 880 shs 1933 "34 °35 °36 ‘37 °38 ‘39 1940 


*“Callable at $86 a share. 


Business: Distributes beers, wines and liquors and a few re- 
lated grocery specialties. Owns or contracts for exclusive dis- 
tribution of many well-known domestic and imported brands. 
Sold practically all of its grocery business in 1938. 

Management: Experienced and efficient, but hampered by 
circumstances beyond its control. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital April 30, 1940, $1.6 
million; cash. $256,890. Working capital ratio: 1.8-to-1. Book 
value of common, nil. 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive. Varying partial preferred 
payments 1930-37; nothing thereafter. Arrears as of August 
1, 1940, $20 a share. Nothing ever paid on common. 

Outlook: Under normal conditions, success of operations 
depends upon trends of public purchasing power, plus ability 
to maintain competitive status. The European War, with its 
disruption of imports, is an adverse factor. 

Comment: Both classes of stock occupy an unsatisfactory 
statistical position. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended April 30: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Earned per share.... $0.98 D$1.05 D$0.43 D$0.24 D$2.08 D$2.74 D$1.89 


Price Range: 
(Calendar Year) : 


165% 14 1014 914 55% 3% 
7 51S 5%, 2 2 2 *1% 


*To October 16, 1940. 


Data revised to October 16, 1940 


Incorporated: 1913, New York (predecessor be 

estabished 1878) Office : 45 

Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting: 30 

Second Thursday in December. Number of 15 pees 

stockholders (December 31, 1939): 2,554. 0 = Sst 

Capitalization: Funded debt..... *$3,000,000 yout = $6 

Capital stock ($1 par).......... 246,200 shs eee 
*10 year bank loan, * 

1932 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: The third largest domestic manufacturer of shoes, 
which are distributed through about 15,000 retailers through- 
out the U. S. Shoes are sold principally under the trade names 
“Buster Brown” for children; “Brownbilt” for men and 
women; “Roblee” for men; “Air-Step” for women; and “Blue 
Ribbon” work shoes. Shoes are both staple and styled, and 
are in the medium price class. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital April 
30, 1940, $11.5 million; cash, $351,393. Working capital ratio: 
12.5-to-1. Book value of stock, $47.48 per share. 

Dividend Record: Common dividends paid without inter- 
ruption since 1922. Present indicated annual rate, $2. 

Outlook: Sales volume of this low cost producer, though 
relatively stable, reflects the trend of general purchasing 
power. Army orders will expand volume, at least temporarily, 
but profit margins on this business will be small. 

Comment: The capital stock is a liberal dividend payer. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


“iscal -——Calendar Year’s—, 

—_ year period: April 30 Oct. 31 Year’ s Total Dividends Price Range 

$1.60 $1.75 $3.35 $3.00 36 —23 
1938 .38 3.51 4.89 3.00 53 %—28}: 
1.80 1.91 3.71 3.00 1 — 
(eae 1.53 2.06 3.59 3.00 63%—53 
0.94 1.51 2.45 $.00 655 —45 
1.59 1.62 3.21 3.00 50 —34 
aa D0.32 1.10 0.78 1.75 41 —27% 
14 1.99 3.13 2.00 41 
1.01 aoe *1.50 *37%— 


“To October 16, 1940. 


Chickasha Cotton Oil Company 


sqearnings and Price Range (CIK) 


Data revised to October 16, 1940 4 
Incorporated: 1919, Delaware; successor to 30 aco 
company organized in 1900. Main office: 20 
Chickasha, Okla. Annual meeting: Second 10 O 
Tuesday in September. Number of stock- 0 
holders (December 31, 1939): about 1,700. Fiscal year ends June 30 $4 
EARNED PER SHARE 9 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non mun § 
Capital stock ($10 par)......... 255,000 9 


$2 
1933 ‘35 °36 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


Business: One of the leading producers of cottonseed oil 
and allied products, including cotton linters, cake, meal and 
cattle feed. Distributes feed under own name, but edible oils 
are sold directly to food packers, soap manufacturers, etc. 

Management: Impeded by difficulties beyond its control. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital June 
30, 1940, $4.2 million; cash, $3.3 million. Working capital ratio: 
27.5-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $30.32 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments initiated 1906; omitted 1914, 
1921, 1931-32 and 1937. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Both demand and prices for company’s products 
depend on statistical factors in cotton oil and on quotations 
prevailing for competing items, primarily lard and butter, and 
are subject to wide fluctuations. Earnings are thus highly 
cyclical and tend to be erratic. 

Comment: Stock carries the risks characteristic of a com- 
modity issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
iscal ~——Calendar Year’s— 


Half-year period Year’s Price Range 
ended: Dec. 31 June 20 Total Dividends High Low 
$0.79 $0.52 $1.31 $0.75 34 —5 
2.55 0.73 3.28 2.00 30%—19% 
1.58 0.57 2.15 2.00 81%—25 
0.84 D0.34 0.56 1.50 30%,—1T% 
29 D0.50 D0.21 None 22%4—12 
0.78 D0.06 0.72 0.75 19%4—12 
0.14 D0.65 DO0.51 0.25 15%4—10 
0.91 D0.54 0.37 *0,25 *16%4— 9 


“To Octcber 16, 1940. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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AMERICAN WOOLEN 


according to grade recorded in a few 
weeks. And the trade expects no 
reversal of this movement in the near 
future. When wool prices in the 
domestic market recently reached a 
level at which imports from the 
British Empire (where Great Britain 
has bought up and is holding the en- 
tire production) could be considered, 
the price was suddenly raised by 4 
per cent, which would indicate even 
higher prices for the domestic mar- 
ket inasmuch as we need supplemen- 
tary imperts and as there is no letup 
in demand in sight. 

Because raw wool is considered a 
“critical” commodity by Great Brit- 
ain, it can easily be understood that 
that country tends to keep large 
stocks on hand and is willing to sell 
only for the best obtainable price in 
dollars, which are needed to foot the 
bills for war materials purchased in 
the United States. But there is also 
a serious danger in this situation in 
case of a sudden end of the war. 


DEFENSE ORDERS 


It is reported that American 


Woolen already has on its books or- » 


ders from the army and navy of be- 
tween $20 million and $25 million, 
with more to come from bids not yet 
decided upon. This should provide 
enough additional business—and also 
profits—to run the mills at capacity 
into next year. It is obvious that 
this rush business under the defense 
program is only a temporary develop- 
ment. As soon as the army and navy 
have reached their new normal 
strength, any such orders must be 
considered as curtailing demand for 
men’s private apparel. Hence the 
current development lacks perma- 
nency, and there is no element in it 
that would solve the company’s funda- 
mental problems and difficulties. 

Temporarily, the prospects for 
some distribution on the preferred 
stock on account of accumulations 
have been materially brightened, but 
the issue continues to carry all the 
risks characteristic of the industry. 
The preferred’s future valuation de- 
pends to a large extent upon the 
terms of a capital readjustment which 
seems unavoidable. The common’s 
position appears hopeless. 


OCTOBER 23, 1940 


Get Maximum Returns | 
From Your Investments 


HE road to investment success, always difficult, con- 

tains many new pitfalls today. Swiftly changing 
situations abroad and developments at home create new | 
problems for the investor. To interpret these develop- | 
ments intelligently and apply the deductions to the for- | 
mulation of a sound investment policy is a full-time job. 


The Financial World Research Bureau, an organization 
devoting its entire time to gathering, correlating and 
interpreting the myriad data influencing investment 
values, is obviously in position to help you get the maxi- 
mum returns from your investments. 


The many attractive possibilities in today’s market are not yet 
clearly enough defined for the average investor to perceive them, 
but with your portfolio under our continuing procedure—perfected 
through years of concentration on investor-problems—you have the 
assurance your program will be kept in line with the possibilities ; 
of the investment situation. ce. 


Register Your Investments 
for Continuing Supervision 


Act today. Don’t wait until the most attractive possibilities have 
been snapped up by investors alert to what is happening. Place 
yourself under the personal direction of our staff of investment 
advisers who plan every step for you. The supervision is entirely 
through correspondence and consultation, by mail, wire or in 
person. There are no printed bulletins; no group recommendations. 


The annual fee is small—one-fourth of one per cent of the value 
of your holdings at enrollment. The minimum fee ($125 a year) 
applies to portfolios valued up to $50,000. 


To get instant action on your first essential moves 
(by wire prepaid if the situation calls for it) just mail 
your list of securities with the minimum fee of 
$125 today. Indicate also your requirements and objec- 
tives as well as cash available for new investments. 


R USE THE COU OC 
Please explain (without FINANCIAL WORLD : 
obligation to me) h S 
your Service will eid a RESEARCH BUREAU : 
21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. : 
day’s opportunities for 
better income and profits. Objective: : 

I enclose a list of my Income [] Capital enhancement [| : 
securities and their cost. 
(or) Both 
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Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


Safeway Stores, Inc. : 


soeomings and Price Range (PSY) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to October 16, 1940 


faeorporated: 1935, Delaware, as successor of 40 
Pillsbury Flour Mills, Inc., and certain sub- 30 


sidiaries. Original business founded in 1809. 20 

Office: 301 Metropolitan Life Bldg., Minne- 10 

apolis, Minn. Annual meeting: Second 0 Flecal year ends May 31 
Tuesday in September. Number of stock- EARNED PER SHARE $4 
holders (August 15, 1940): 5,940. $2 


Capitalization: Funded debt..... *$5,400,000 
Capital stock ($25 par).......... 549,225 shs 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


1933 "34 “35 °36 ‘37 "38 ‘39 1940 


$2 


Data revised to October 16, 1940 


Incorporated: 1926, Maryland. Executive 60 
office: Reno, Nev. Annual meeting: Second 45 
Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 30 
(March 14, 1938): 7% preferred, 2,304; 15 
6% preferred, 1,350; 5% preferred, 2/287: 0 $8 
common, 8,658. 
Capitalization: Funded debt......$12,470,000 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. YA GF imY m ZY | 


184,596 shs 
Common stock (no par).........806,500 shs 1932 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


f Earnings and Price Range (SA) 


PRICE RANGE 


*All owned by Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of United States. 

Business: One of the largest flour milling companies in the 
world. Products (flour, cereals and specialties) are sold under 
the widely advertised “Pillsbury” brand. Prepared feeds for 
cattle and poultry are important products. Distribution is 
through comprehensive chain of branch warehouses and 31 
sales offices in principal cities throughout the United States. 

Management: Conservative and experienced; still identified 
with the family which founded the business in 1869. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital May 31, 
1940, $15 million; cash and equivalent, $2.4 million. Working 
capital ratio: 7.5-to-1. Book value of stock, $41.05 a share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments each year since 1911. 
Present annual rate, $1.60 a share. 


Outlook: The policy of hedging grain commitments and the 


relatively constant domestic demand for flour suggests rea- 
sonably well maintained earnings. Increased consumer pur- 
chasing power would aid the sales of packaged goods. 
Comment: The primary attraction of the shares lies in their 
income-producing characteristics. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended May 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Earned per share.... $2.91 $2.80 $1.66 $2.76 D$0.10 $3.08 $1.64 

Years ended Dec. 31: 

Dividends paid .... 1.45 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 *1,20 
Price 

High 34% 38 37% 335% 26% 31% *28%% 

Low 18% 31 27% 20% 20% 23 *22 


*To October 16, 1940. 


*Par value, $100; callable at $110. 


Business: Second largest domestic grocery chain in point 
of sales volume, operating 2,596 stores in 22 states with area 
of heaviest concentration west of the Mississippi River. Sub- 
sidiaries also handle wholesale groceries in some sections. 

Management: Majority with company since formation. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $34.4 million; cash, $10.9 million. Working capital 
ratio: 3.7-to-1. Book value of common, $39.30 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in each year since 1927. 

Outlook: Maintenance of the progressive managerial policies 
and increased operating efficiency suggest an extension of the 
satisfactory record shown since 1937. 

Comment: The company’s operating and dividend record 
place the preferred shares in a good investment category; the 
common is attractive primarily for its good income return. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


months ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Range 
79 $1.25 $4.04 $5.00 59%—30% 
2.13 1.63 3.76 3.00 %—28 
1.61 2.00 3.61 3.00 57 —38\% 
1.51 1.56 3.07 2.75 46 —31% 
1.26 2.77 4.03 *2.00 49%—27 
ee os 1.59 1.03 2.62 1.50 6 —18 
err 1.31 2.71 4.02 2.00 29%—12 
2.96 3.65 6.61 72.51 51%—27% 
2.35 $2.25 3 —34 


*In addition, 1/50 share of 5% preferred. tAlso 2/100 of a share of 5% pre- 
ferred. {To October 16, 1940. 


Pittsburgh Coke & Iron Company 


i Price R PCK 
Data revised to October 16, 1940 sEarnings and Price Range ( ) 


Incorporated: 1928, Pennsylvania, as Davi- 20 

son Coke & Iron Company. Present title 1S T—sarce nance 

adopted in 1936. Office: Grant Building, 10 eer peril 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Annual meeting: 5 

First Tuesday in April. Number of stock- 0 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., Inc. 


Earni d Price R 
Data revised to October 16, 1940 ond Reage 0) 


Incorporated: 1925, Louisiana, to acquire 45 | 
two companies dating from 1887 and 1908, 30 

respectively. Main office: 210 Baronne 8t., 15 

New Orleans, La. Annual meeting: Third 


Monday in November. Number of stock- od Fiscal year ends Aug. 31 % 


holders (March 4, 1940): Preferred, 580; $2 holders (December 31, 1939): Preferred, EARNED PER SHARE 

common, 1,145. | $1 5,328; common, 4,685. 4 

Capitalization: Funded debt....... $3,084,256 DEFICIT PER SHARE Capitalization: Funded debt...........Non SEFICIT PER SHARE $3 

*Preferred stock $5 cum. conv. $1 *Preferred stock $4 cum. conv.. 100 1933 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 
24,242 shs 1933 °34 °35 °36 ‘37 °38 °39 1940 Common stock (no par)..... . 588,129 shs 

Common stock (no par).......... ..618,846 shs 


*Callable at $105 per share; convertible into 5-5/9 shares of common through March 


, 1943; thereafter into 4.76 plus shares through March 1, 1947. 


Business: Company has facilities for annual production of 
360,000 tons of pig iron, 870,000 barrels of cement, 45,000 tons 
of coke, 8,350 tons of ammonium sulphate, 7 million gallons 
of tar, 2 million gallons of benzol and 4,250 million cu. ft. 
of by-product gas, of which at least 3 billion cu. ft. are sold 
annually to a Columbia Gas & Electric subsidiary under con- 
tract expiring 1949. Has a 57% interest in Hunter Steel. 

Management: Affiliated with company since its inception. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital June 30, 
1940, $2.1 million; cash, $614,959. Working capital ratio: 2.6- 
to-1. Book value of common, $12.46 per share. 

Dividend Record: No common dividends ever paid. 

Outlook: Rate of foundry demand for coke and pig iron is 
the chief earnings determinant. Defense program provides an 
important stimulant. 

Comment: Stock is a speculative capital goods equity. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 ‘Total Price Range 
SR $0.32 $0.49 $0.42 $0.01 $1.20 t14%— 4 
Sa 0.09 0.04 0.02 Nil 0.15 94— 
eee 0.11 0.02 0.14 0.43 0.70 144%— 4 
0.25 0.18 §9%— 5% 
*Unadjusted earnings of former common stocks through 1936. gd stock. tAfter 


surtax; quarterly earnings are before this tax. §To October 16, 194 


*Callable at $85; convertible share for share into common; no par value. 


Business: Supplies roughly 20% of total domestic output of 
cottonseed oil products. Through subsidiaries, crushes cotton- 
seed, refines oil and manufactures various by-products; manu- 
factures package goods under trade names of “Wesson Oil,” 
“Snowdrift,” “Scoco,” “MFB” and “Blue Plate” (sea foods). 

Management: Identified with company since its formation. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital June 1, 1940, 
$22 million; cash, $4.6 million. Working capital ratio: 3.7-to-1. 
Book value of common, $22.61 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments since 1927; reduced in 
1932 and 1933. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Although other problems peculiar to the industry 
will continue to affect earnings, the most important single 
factor will be the adequacy of the price differential between 
the company’s products and substitutes such as oils and fats. 

Comment: The preferred is accorded a medium grade rat- 
ing; the common is a “businessman’s investment.” 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE sanse OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended lendar Year—— 


Yea 

ov. 50 Feb. 28 May 31 Aug. 31 Total TDividends Price Range 
1932 D$0.82 1933.. -D80. 71 $0.9 $1.31 $0.71 $0.52 374%— 7 
1935 DO.77 1934... 1.08 3 1.34 2.0 1.00 35%—15% 
1934. 0.7 1935... 0.80 1.76 3.24 6.52 2.50 551%4—30% 
1935. 1.05 1936... 0.58 0.51 2.26 4.4 2.50 52%—33% 
1936. 1.75 1937. ee 1.33 D1.06 3.81 3.50 6 —23% 
1937. 0.72 1938.. 24 0.75 0.56 3.2 2.50 4 —25% 
2088.... 0.06 1939.. 03 D2.17 0.24 D2.90 0.87% 1%4—16 
1939... 1.09 1940... 0.15 D0.05 $0.50 


*Fiscal years ended August 31. fInclude extras. %To October 16, 1940. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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Concluded from page 8 


figures for the tax reports, an ac- 
countant would have to have access 
to a corporation’s complete records, 
and not infrequently would in addi- 
tion have to confer with the tax au- 
thorities on moot points. This is par- 
ticularly true with respect to the new 
excess profits tax in cases where the 
corporation elects to base this levy 
(if any) on so-called invested capital, 
rather than on 95 per cent of its aver- 
age earnings for the 1936-1939 period. 

Nevertheless, the results appearing 
in the following compilation should 
be found sufficiently close to the fig- 
ures that eventually will be deter- 
mined by the corporations them- 
selves, and the tax authorities, to pro- 
vide a valuable guide to investors. 

The first column of statistics in the 
table on pages 8 and 9 shows per share 
earnings, as computed, that the re- 
spective companies will be able to re- 
alize (after payment of the new 24 
per cent normal tax) before they have 
to begin paying excess profits taxes. 
Where it would be to the advantage 
of the company to base the tax, if 
any, on the four-year average, it is 
this figure that has been used. For 
those companies having a high in- 
vested capital position, and which 
would doubtless elect this base for 
tax purposes, eight per cent of the 
so-called “invested capital” is shown. 
In other words, the higher figure is 
used, whether it be average earnings 
or return on invested capital. 

Earnings totals realized in excess 
of the approximate figures shown 
will become subject to the following 
tax rates: 


First $20,000 of excess profits.... 25% 
30 
35 
40 
45 
(Total, $500,000) 
50 


It is important to bear in mind the 
fact that the new taxes apply to earn- 
ings realized in taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1939. Thus, 
a company such as Armour, whose 
fiscal year ends late this month, would 
not become subject to the levy until 
the year beginning approximately 
November 1, next. Furthermore, 
there is this point to be remembered : 
If such a company elects to use the 
average earnings base for determin- 


OCTOBER 23, 1940 


If You Are This Type of Investor 
It’s Time to Wake Up! 


UMEROUS recent letters lead us to believe that there are literally 

thousands of investors who feel their need for FINANCIAL 

WORLD but who are deterred from subscribing by a defeatist attitude 
toward the world in general and investments in particular. 


Show This 
to a Friend 


Regardless of what has happened, or may happen in the future, here 
or abroad, you have an urgent, immediate investment problem that will 
not solve itself and that will be made more difficult by your ignoring it 
or taking a “What’s the use?” attitude. The old saying, “Knowledge 
Is Power’, applies particularly to investors today. 


No Investor Should Overlook This Fact 


The best proof that it pays investors to keep even better informed 
than usual in this hectic period is that we are receiving from subscribers 
an increasing number of enthusiastic letters expressing gratitude for 
the countless ways in which we are helping them meet their confusing 
investment problems in a topsy-turvy world. ° 


Investors should now adopt a flexible investment policy and be alert 
to adapt themselves most wisely to important new developments, such 
as the war preparedness program and the recent changes in our federal 
tax laws. Without a guide like FINANCIAL WORLD, at a time like 
this, you are bound to make many costly but preventable mistakes— 
both of omission and commission. 


Half a Loaf Is Better Than None 


It is unsound reasoning, and very costly economy, for any investor 
to deprive himself of the countless advantages that a subscription 


| brings to him for only $10 simply because FINANCIAL WORLD is 


not infallible. (You cannot buy infallibility for $100,000 a year.) 


This Coupon Is the Key to Wiser Investing 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
For the enclosed $10 please enter my order for all the following: 
(a) An immediate survey of my 20 LISTED securities (Write on sep- 
arate sheet) 
(b) The next 52 weekly issues of Financial World (1,664 pages of vital 
investment facts and analyses) 
(c) The next 12 issues of the popular monthly stock ratings and sta- 
tistical manual—“Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks” (Covers 
1,600 Listed Stocks) 
(d) The regular valuable privilege of obtaining confidential advice by 
letter as per your rules 


(e) “30 Dividend Stocks Likely to Benefit From Preparedness Boom” 
and a year-to-year Dividend Record of every N. Y. Stock Exchange 
common stock that paid a dividend each year from 1930 to 1939 


(0 Add $1.95 extra for coming large new book of 1,650 “Factographs” 


Oct. 23 


ing its tax liability, that base period 
will constitute the four years im- 
mediately preceding the year in which 
the excess profits tax will first apply. 
The significance of this is: If the 
company’s fourth year turns out to 
be a particularly good one, the actual 
tax exemption in these special in- 


stances will be somewhat higher than 
those shown in the tabulation on 
pages 8 and 9. 

(A more complete explanation of 
the workings of the new tax law, 
and its effects on the earnings of 
various industries, appears in greater 
detail on page 3.) 
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The Horn & Hardart Company 


Trans-Lux Corporation 


Data revised to October 16, 1940 geanings and Price Range (HOR) 
Incorporated: 1911, New York. Office: 600 : NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
West New York City. Annual 
meeting: rd ursday in April. Approxi- 
mate number of stockholders (April 1, 1939): 20 0 O PRICE RANGE 
Preferred, 800; common, 2,200. { 
Capitalization: *Funded debt....... $852,500 $3 
+Preferred stock 5% cum. $2 
27,521 shs $1 
Common stock (no par)......... 560,024 shs WAVY 0 
9 7 1939 
Real estate mortgages. 7Callable at 93 3 


$107 50 a share. 


Business: Operates a chain of 46 medium priced restaurants 
of the popular “Automat” type and 31 retail bake shops in 
New York City. 

Management: Able and experienced. Affiliated with Horn & 
Hardart Baking Co., of Philadelphia. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital December 31, 
1939, $865,141; cash, $1.4 million. Working capital ratio: 1.7-to- 
1. Book value of common, $14.88 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Uninterrupted dividends on com- 
mon at varying rates since 1926. Present indicated rate, $2 
per annum. 

Outlook: Fluctuations in food costs are an important earn- 
ings factor. But the nature of the business and the particular 
method of merchandising will probably continue to lend earn- 
ings a relatively high degree of stability. 

Comment: Small amount of preferred stock outstanding 
makes for little investor interest; the common is a “business- 
man’s investment.” 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 ee 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Earned per share.... sy 60 $1.9 $2.47 $0.40 $2.83 $2.77 .se% 

*Dividends paia .. 1.60 1. 60 *2.05 2.00 2.00 2.00 $2.00 
Price Range (N. Y. 

34 40 37% 39% 135% 

18% 20 295% 18% 21% 31 $26 


*Includes extras. Including 50 cents payable November 1, 1940. fTo October 16, 
940. 


International Vitamin Corp. 


Earnings and Price Range (IVC) 


Data revised to October 16, 1940 4 NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Incorporated: 1929, Delaware. Office: 50 15 
East 42nd Street, New York City. Annual 10 Fnice Rance 
meeting: Third Wednesday in September. 5 
Number of stockholders (April 1, 1939): c¢) 

1,400. Fiscal year ends June 30 | 
Capitalization : Funded Non 
apital stock ($1 par).......... 304;600 shs 
1933 "34 "35 °36 “38 °39 1940 


Business: Manufactures vitamin products, including “I. V. C. 
Vitamin Pearls,” which are distributed through drug stores. 
Also produces vitamin products containing vitamins A, B, D, 
and G for pharmaceutical manufacturers, wholesale drug 
jobbers and chain store organizations, under their respective 
trade names. 

Management: With company since inception. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital June 30, 1940, 
$496,211; cash and equivalent, $117,638; inventories, $448,036. 
Working capital ratio: 3.1-to-1. Book value of capital stock, 
$3.15 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying common dividends 1936 to date. 
No stated rate at the present time. 

Outlock: Spetialty nature of company’s product makes opera- 
tions practically free from cyclical influences. Chief factor in 
sales is longer term ability to win further favor for its line. 

Comment. Stock carries the risks common to most “spe- 
cialty” equities, and is still rather unseasoned. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE anes OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s -——Calendar Yea 


> ended: Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Mar. 31 —_ 30 ry Dividends tPrice Range 


1935 $0'38 1936 0.64 $0.35 9%— 5 
8 0.24 1937.. $0.15 D$0.01 0 0.50 Th— 2% 
0.23 0.23 1938. 0. . .52 0.35 4%— 25% 
Rivers. 0.24 0.09 1939.. 0.09 0.06 0.48 0.30 4%e— 2% 
1989...... 0.17 0.24 1940.. 0.14 0.04 0.59 §0.22%4 §4%— 2% 


*Based on number of shares outstanding at end of respective periods; financial state- 
ments were not published prior to 1935. Not available. tListed on the New York 
Curb Exchange on March 25, 1936. §To October 16, 1940. 


Earnings and Pnce Range (TLX) 
2 


5 (——NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Data revised to October 16, 1940 


Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, as Trans-Lux 20 
Daylight Picture Screen, Inc., succeeding 15 PRICE TANGE 
Present title 10 1 
adopte: ay 12, 1937. ce: 1270 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City. Annual meeting: 
Second Wednesday in April. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1939): 4,639. 


Capitalization: Funded debt...........Non 
Capital stock ($1 par)..........723,803 nd 


EARNED PER SHARE 


$1 
1932 ‘33 ‘34 35 36 (37 ‘38 1939 


Business: Principal activity is operation of telegraph pro- 
jection equipment for use in brokerage offices, advertising, 
railroad stations, etc. Entered theatre business jointly with 
RKO in 1930, subsequently acquiring latter’s interest. Now 
operates four theatres in New York, and one each in Phila- 
delphia, Washington, and Boston. 

Management: Showing some progress. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital December 31, 
1939, $214,951; cash, $94,707. Marketable securities, $92,796, 
Working capital ratio: 5.5-to-1. Book value of stock, $1.90. 

Dividend Record: Varying common dividends 1934-38. Re- 
sumed payments in 1940; no stated basis. 

Outlook: Biggest factor in operations is extent of stock mar- 
ket activity. Theatre division has longer term growth possi- 
bilities. Large stock-capitalization dilutes per share results. 

Comment: Stock is comparatively inactive and market move- 
ments have been relatively limited. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
§Price Range 


Half Year Ended: June 30 Dee. 31 Year’s Total Dividends High Low 
ee $0.07 $0.16 0.23 0.20 43%— 2 

018 0.22 0.40 0.25 34 
0.25 0.24 0.49 0.30 158 
chit ens 0.13 0.06 0.19 0.10 1% 
0.95 0.07 0.12 None 

70.10 TI — % 


Not available. To October 16, 1940. $New York Curb. 


United Chemicals, Inc. 


R 

Data revised to October 16, 1940 95 ed 
Incorporated: 1929, Delaware. Office: 405 4 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. Annual PRICE RANGE 
meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. Number 10 
of stockholders (December 31, 1939): Pre- 5 
ferred, 260; common, 320. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt...........None 0 
Common stock (no par).......... 102,000 shs 1932 ‘33 "34 °35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


*Redeemable at $65 a share, participates 
vith common as class to the extent of 25%of any dividends other than stock dividends. 


Business: Through subsidiaries, company is engaged in 
various phases of the chemical industry. Products include 
meta-arsenites for the preservation of timber; calcium and 
magnesium products for the building and mining industries; 
baking powder, sodium sulphide and hydrogen peroxide. Holds 
about one-third of the common of Westvaco Chlorine. 

Management: Practically identical with Westvaco Chlorine. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital June 29, 1940, 
$391,535; cash, $88,603; marketable securities (market value), 
$14,788. Working capital ratio: 7.7-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $5.42 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Payments on preferred sus- 
pended June, 1932, resumed in 1936. Accumulations were $7.50 
a share, September 3, 1940. Nothing ever paid on common. 

Outlook: Income depends largely upon dividends from the 
common stock of Westvaco Chlorine, as over 50% of company’s 
assets are represented by an investment in that concern. 

Comment: Although the position of the common has been 
improved by gradual reduction of arrears on the preferred, 
it is still fundamentally speculative. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND aPRICE RAD RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended ar. : Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
D$0.75 63 D$0.45 53 D$2.36 6 — 
Trt D0.49 49 D0.44 2.16 D3.58 11 —3 
D0.39 35 DO.34 D0.53 § — 2% 
D0.28 D0.27 D0.37 0.54 D0.38 10%— 7% 
D0.01 0.02 0.03 0.01 0.05 18%— 2 
DO0.20 D0.20 D0.04 0.01 2 
Peer 0.07 0.06 0.34 0.60 1.07 15%— 3% 
0.15 0.20 ‘ *16 — 9% 


“To October 16, 1940. +New York Curb. 
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Concluded from page 14 


which 


continental carriers have a 
large volume of industrial as well as 
farm produce traffic. 

For the eight months ended Au- 
gust 31, Santa Fe earned about $2.80 
per share of preferred, against about 
$1.80 in the corresponding period of 
last year. This improvement 1s at- 
tributable mainly to the road’s long 
haul traffic in citrus fruits and manu- 
factures. The road’s citrus shipments 
from California and Arizona show a 
big gain over 1939, partly because of 
the adverse effects of low tempera- 
tures upon crops in competing terri- 
tories. 


WHAT’S NEXT?P 


Looking ahead, it appears that 
Atchison will participate to some ex- 
tent in traffic produced directly or in- 
directly by the defense program. Air- 
plane and auto assembly plants served 
by this system in California are run- 
ning at top speed; much of the ma- 
terial used in these plants is shipped 
from the East. Although it is much 
too early to make any estimate of 
next year’s wheat crops, there has 
been a very encouraging start. Soil 
and moisture conditions for winter 
wheat planting have been the most 
favorable in several years in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and parts of Texas. Range 
conditions are good, favoring the 
livestock industry. 

On the financial side, the road’s 
traditionally strong financial position 
has been maintained. As of August 
3l, current assets were $8 million 
larger and cash about $4 million 
above the like date in 1939, while 
current liabilities declined slightly. 
Furthermore, analysis of the road’s 
operating statistics shows that the 
earnings record is not quite so dis- 
couraging as it might appear on the 
surface. 

Atchison’s net operating income, 
compared with the good years of the 
1920s, has declined more than that of 
Class I roads in the aggregate. But 
this is largely due to the fact that 
maintenance outlays have not been 
curtailed as much as the average. 
Large sums have been expended 
upon the properties, with the result 
that the road is in first class condi- 
tion, 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 
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Pe Pay- Hidrs. of 

Company riod able Record 
Missouri Pub. Serv. Corp.... Nov. 15 Oct. 25 
Moody’s Inv. Ser. pt. pt....... Tie Q Nov. 15 Now 1 
Moore Drop Forging “‘A’’....31.50 Q Oct. 10 Sep. 30 
50c .. Nov. 1 Oct. 21 
$1.75 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 21 
Noyes "aon, F.) 6% pf.. 22%c Q Nov. 1 Oct. 28 
Ulympia Brewing ........... lSe . Oct. 24 Oct. 11 
Do 6% non-cum. pt. pf......l5e .. Oct. 24 Oct. 11 
l0e M Oct. 20 Oct. 10 
$1.75 Q Nov 1 Oct. 21 
$1.50 Nov. 1 Oct. 21 
Peninsular Grinding Wheel....15¢ .. Nov. 15 Oct. 25 
> Q Nov. 30 Nov. 1 
Planters Nut & Chovolate....$2.50 Q Sep. 25 Sep. 15 
lhe Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Pmeumatic Beale 10c .. 31 Oct. ll 
Procter & Gamble. @ Nov. 15 Get. 23 
Pub. Serv. (Colo.) 5% pf. .-4148c M Nov. 1 Oct. 19 
M Nov. Oct. 19 
Do 7% pf.. ..-.9844¢ M Nov. 1 Oct. 19 
‘robaceo Nov. 15 Oct. 25 
Nov. 15 Oct. 25 

Schwitzer-Cummins ......... 374%ec .. Oct. 31 Oct. 21 
Sherritt Gordon Mines.......... Se .. Dec. 12 Nov. 12 
25¢ Dec. 14. Nov. 14 
Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
er ore $1.50 Q Nov. 25 Now. 15 

lve Q Nev. 20 Nov. 
Texas P. & $1.75 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
4.3.00 $1.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 1 
Triumph Explosives ............ jhe Q Nov. 1 Oct. 21 
Vagabond Coach Mfg...........5¢ Q Oct. 31 Oct. 25 
Wentworth Big. 10e .. Oct. 28 Oct. 21 

Pulp &-+Paper 6% 

1.50 Q Nov. 15 Oct. 25 

Ww 6.50 .. Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
WIR—The Good- Will Station. Q Oct. 31 Oct. 21 

Accumulated 
Castle (A. M.) & Co eeceatee Nov. 10 Oct. 29 


Magazine Repeating “Razor 


ake Oct. 24 Oct. 12 
whee Nut & Chocolate....$2.56 .. Sep. 25 Sep. 15 
U. S. & Int’l Sec. Ist pf... . $1.25 Oct. 24 Oct. 21 
West. Md. Saree $7 Nov. 15 Oct. 31 

Extra 
Fire Assoe. of Phila...........50e .. Now. 15 Oct. 18 
Hollinger Consol. G. M.........5¢ .. Nov. 4 Oct. 21 
Initial 
Crucible Steel of Am. 5% pf. 

$1.25 Q Nov. 20 Nov. 

a ere 20c .. Oct. 25 Oct. 18 


CORPORATION EARNINGS REPORTS 


| Pe-  Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record 
Allen Industries .. Oct. Uct. Zi 
American Widelity Co.......... we Q Oct. Oct. La 
Am. Machine & Foundry ---t0G .. Nov. 1 Oct. lv 
Auas Q Nov. 1 Oct. 2k 
Do pf. Nov. 1 Oct. 21 
Brentano’s Book Stores ‘‘A’’...40e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
bway Vept. Stores pi........ $1.25 Q Nov 22 
ssueil Die & Machine.......... ldo .. Oct. 25 Ut. ls 
$1 Q Nov. 29 Nov. 25 
Camden Fire Ins. Asso........ S Nov, Oct. 15 
Canadian Investors Corp., Ltd. - Lc Q Nov. 1 Oct. ls 
Q Nov. 10 Uct. 2y 
Chain Store Investm, $6.50 
$1.6242 Q Nov. 1 Oct. Ils 
25e . Oct. 26 Oct. 21 
Coliger Wire... .. Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
Cole, Fuel & 25c .. Nov. 28 Nov. 14 
$1.25 Q Oct. 26 Oct. 21 
Ind. cum, part. 
Q Nov. .1 Oct. 15 
$1.0644 Dee. 31 Dee. 6 
Davenport Water pf.......... Q Nov. 11 Oct. 
Dennison Mfg. (deb. Nov. 1 Oct. 21 
CW. Ce 7Se .. Oct. 25 Oct. 20 
50c .. Jan. 20 Dec. 31 
Dominguez Oil Fields.........25¢ M Oct. 31 Oct. 18 
Faber 50e Q Dee. 1 Nov. 15 
$1.75 Q Dee. Nov. 15 
Fire pl of Phila.. S Nev. 15 Oct. 18 
Globe & Republic Ins. . Q Oct. 30 Oct. 21 
Grayburg Oil pf....... Q Sep. 30) Sep. 30 
Hawaiian El., Ltd. pf > @ Oct. 15 Oct. 5 
Hilton- Davis ‘Chemical Get. Ge, 
Hollinger Consol. Sc M Nov. 4 Oct. 21 
Horne (Jos.) Co. pf.......... 1.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 24 
Ltg. & 7% pf. 75 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
pr 50 Q@ Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Pow. 79% vf.. Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
pf. Ne. 1 Ost. 15 
Miuminating & Pow. Sec Q Nov. 8 Oct. 31 
Do 7% pf. ¥ Q Nov. 15 Oct. 31 
Int’l Cigar Machinery......... 50c .. Nov. 1 Oct. 19 
— Knitting Mills........ 10c .. Nov. 1 Oct. 28 
125 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 25 
Util. ~ Q Nov. 20 Nov. 1 
25¢ Q Dec. 27 Dec. 17 
--62%ce Q Nov. 1 Oct. 21 
Do 62%ce Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Printing Q Nov. 1 Oct. 22 
Knickerbocker Ins. (N. Q Oct. 25 Oct. 18 
Loose Wiles Biscuit........... os 
Q Jan. 1 Dee. 18 
Loulsions P& L. $1.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 17 
Q@ Oct. 15 Oct. 7 
Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
$1.5 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Ins. N. Y..10e Q Oct. 30 Oct. 21 
‘|ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to September 30 
EARNED PER SHARE 1940 1939 
Alpha Portland Cement.......... $1.22 $1.27 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric. 0.91 0.79 
8.12 7.84 
Electric Bond & Share............ 0.16 0.24 
Lehigh Portland Cement........... 
Pennsylvania Dixie Cement........ *D0.5 bf | 
9 Months to Sevtember 30 
Bridgeport Machine .............. D0.55 D0.79 
2.47 0.36 
Crucible Steel .......... 7.05 iia 
Ferro Enamel Corp....... 1.37 1.32 
Heller (Walter E.).... - 1.34 1.14 
Marine Midland Corp.............. 0.47 0.44 
Mathieson Alkali Works........... 1.36 0.61 
New York Air Brake.............. 5.11 1.44 
Transue & Williams Steel Forging 0.33 0.003 
1.28 DO0.76 


EARNED PER SHARE 9 Months to September 36 
40 939 


ON COMMON STOCK 19 i 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher ......... 1.88 1.58 


North American Rayon............ 


American Light & Traction........ Lg 1.56 
United Light & Power............ 0.43 D0.04 
CO, 1.18 - 0.35 
8 Months te August 3! 
Atlantic Gulf & West Indies S/S 
Western Union Telegraph.......... D0.29 


7 Months to July 3! 


6 Months to June 30 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner........... 


*—Before Federal taxes. D—Deficit. 


Considering these factors and in- 
dicated 1940 per share earnings on 
the common in relation to present 
market prices, it can scarcely be said 
that Sante Fe common stock is over- 
valued. On the other hand, although 
earnings gains appear likely in 1941, 
they will probably not measure up to 
those of a number of the industrial 
roads, and the equities of the latter 
appear preferable for speculative pur- 
poses. Those who are willing to hold 
the common stock for moderate re- 
covery are not likely to be disap- 
pointed, unless they gauge their reac- 
tions upon the market action of more 


spectacular performers. But—insofar 
as it is possible to forecast such mat- 
ters at the present time—other rail- 
roads seem destined to make a closer 
approach to pre-depression earnings 
levels over the next year or two than 
the Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe. 

Dividends on the preferred seem 
reasonably well assured, and_ this 
stock offers an attractive yield at 
present prices around 51. Dividend 
prospects for the common are uncer- 
tain; distributions may be resumed 
upon the junior equity this year or in 
1941, but cannot be anticipated with 
confidence. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Miscellaneous: 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 
fElectrical Output (K.W.H.).... 


§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 

Total Carloadings (cars).... 
#Wholesale Commodity 

*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.) 
TMotor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 


{Bank Clearings, New York City 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 
*;7Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 


*Daily average. 


#Journal of Commerce. 
Commodity Prices: 

Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton). 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton). 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.) . 
Rubber Sheets (per lIb.)........ 
Hides, Light Native (per 1b.)... 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.).... 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 
Wheat (per bushel) 
Corn (per bushel) 
Baw (Per Bd.) 


Federal Reserve Reports 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 
Total Loans 
Total Commercial Loans....... 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 
Other Loans for Securities..... 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 
Total Time Deposits........... 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C 
Reserve System 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.. 
Total Money in Circulation.... 


eee 


Monthly 
Indicators 
Advertising Lineage: 
Monthly Magazines.. 759,494 783,169 
Women’s Magazines.. 722,728 669.289 
Canadian Magazines.. 216,167 216,913 
tShipbuilding —— 
Number of Vessels. . 329 179 
Total Tonnage....... 551,895 1,044,580 


tNew Financing ........ 8.0 *16.0 
Magazine Advertisin 
Nat’l Weeklies (lines) 900,739 772,360 
Trade Papers (pages) 9,529 9,178 
Radio Broadcast Sales: 
N.B.C. *$3.32 
Cc.B. *2.56 
Mutual . *0.21 
+Food in Storage 
Butter (lbs.) J *172.8 
Cheese (ibs.) *125.0 
Poultry (lbs.) *62.8 
Fruits (ibs.) *143.1 
Vegetables (lbs.) *71.6 
Eggs (cases) . 11.4 *10.5 
Lard (lbs.) *110.4 
Meat, All Kinds (lbs.) *523.8 *462.4 
Fertilizer Tag Sales 
243,000 222,000 
Glass Output: 
Plate (sq. ft.)...... *14.1 *13.7 
Window (boxes)...... *1.0 *0.9 
Steel Scrap (tons): 
Consumption ........ *3.9 *3.0 
Slab Zinc Movement 
(tons ef 2,000 lbs.) : 
53,119 42,225 
6,824 69,424 
Stocks on Hand...... 30,965 95,615 
Newsprint, No. Ameri 
Production (tons). * $90, 200 357,929 
Stock on Hand (tons) 177,542 217,580 


*Millions. 


Price. 


7000 omitted. 
the beginning of the following week. 


Week Ended 


FINANCIAL WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL INDEX 


INDEX OF PRODUCTION 


Merrill, Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt. 


7Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. 


Weekly Carloadings 


(BASED ON F.W. MONTHLY INDEX FIGURES) 
420 
400 
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Bit 220 
200 
1932 ‘33 ‘34 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 39 iJ FMAMJS JASOND! 
1940 : 
tAt first of month. §25 chains 


Week Ended 


Oct. 12 Oct. 5 Oct. 14 Oct. 5 Sept. 28. Oct.7 
1939 Eastern District 1939 
108,457 105,153 75,860 + Baltimore & Ohio........ ere 62,309 61,808 61,658 
,665 2,641 2,495 Chesapeake & Ohio............ 34,789 40,490 41,449 
94.4 94.2 90 Delaware & Hudson.......... 12,767 13,130 14,955 
811,906 805,986 839,952 Lackaw’'na & West'rn 
80.5 79.8 81.0 Norfolk & Western............ 27,586 29,431 ett 
3,642 3,489 3,714 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 24,612 23,859 24,869 
81,927 82,256 71,893 90,965 93,190 95,205 
re 192 156,151 152,981 New York, Chicago & St. venues 18,54 8,20 19,116 
t.5 Sept. 28 Oct.7 Pennsylvania ............- . 122,164 125,418 122,060 
> Southern District 
225.0 227.9 179.1 Atlantic Coast Line............ 15,961 15,517 13,759 
tWard’s R A t Illinois ASS ee 39,247 38,784 40,997 
s Reports. §As o Louisville & Nashville......... 28,648 32,370 32,121 
1000,000 omitted. Seaboard Air Line... eae 14,761 14,006 
Chicago & Great Western...... 6,456 6,270 6,476 
. is% Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul& Pac. 31,890 31,298 34,375 
0.0525 0.05 0.0550 Chicago & North Western...... 43,832 43,493 46,374 
0.0725 0.0725 0.0650 29,543 28,625 30,248 
0.13 . 0.13 oa Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 29,502 27,841 30,643 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 27,504 28,053 29,410 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 23,736 23,160 23,759 
0°82 Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 5,651 5,81 6,200 
Union Pacific 26,290 29,14 
(000,000 omitted) 
800 8,7 8,408 Southwestern District 
4.672 4:63 4,288 Kansas City Southern..... 4,282 4,668 4,077 
40 446 530 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ...... 8,480 7,948 7,990 
46 46 502 27,820 27,918 28,055 
11,858 11,862 10,799 St. Louis-San Francisco........ 14,511 13,855 14,602 
‘669 3,68 3,361 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 5,896 5,316 5,504 
21,238 21,152 18,451 Texas 8,148 8,034 8,630 
288 32 411 Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 
conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
2.445 2,482 2,810 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
8,199 8,172 7,346 Association of American Railroads figures.) 


Monthly 
Indicators 
Engineering Contract 
Awards: 
(thousands of dollars) 

State & Municipal... 31,290 28,342 

6,485 15.769 
Coal & Coke Production: 

(Thousands of tons) 

Bituminous ......... 38,413 38,465 

4,053 4,840 

Beehive Coke ........ 271 17 
Rayon (Ibs.) : 

Consumption ........ *30.8 $4.3 

Stocks of Yarn....... *8.4 *13.1 
Silk Movement: 

(Bales: United States only) 

44,454 27,760 

828 36,869 

22,800 39,400 
Pig Iron Activity: 

Preduction (Net tons) 4.18 *3.23 

Active Blast Furnaces 190 188 

—AUGUST— 
§Chain Store Sales...... *$281.2 $250.5 
Electrical Equipment: 

Washing Machines .. 147,878 132,297 

Vacuum Cleaners .... ae 96,601 

Refrigerators ........ 2,209 99,176 
{Truck Loadings: 

Freight (tons) ..... 1,373, 4 1,228,150 

Index Number ...... 139. 126.02 
Tobacco Production 

Cigarettes (units) "15, *16,571.1 

Cigars (units) ...... *500.8 

Tobacco (Ibs.) ...... *29.8 

*2.9 *3.5 
Machine Tool Activity: 

Index (% of Capacity) 93.3 72.6 
Cement Output (bbis.).. *12.6 *12.4 
Chemical Consumption 

137.0 123.2 


and 2 mail orders, compiled by 


{American Trucking Association (223 carriers in 38 states and District of Columbia). 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


STOCK Vol. of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING—————— Average Value of 

N.Y.S.E. Issues No. No. of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
1940 industrials RRs Utilities Seeds (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. Bs 
10. 130.39 23.60 21.45 44.04 383,670 647 268 186 193 7 2 89.92 $4,780,000 oon 
| es. 131.04 28.74 21.56 44.26 404,250 668 333 154 181 5 2 89.96 6,270,000 o oa 
| Holiday —12 
14. 130.73 28.57 21.52 44.12 402,350 660 205 244 211 8 5 89.98 4,930,000 oon 
15. 131.48 28.64 21.92 44.41 547,400 732 279 259 194 6 5 89.94 5,650,000 aan 
| 131.97 28.71 22.19 44.61 662,850 727 409 130 188 12 7 90.13 5,410,000 16 
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WELVE-YEAR PRICE RANGES OF 
ALL. NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE COMMON STOCKS 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE= 


(Par’ 3) 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 “1940 


OW 95 58% 20 13 8 14 16 50 
Low wide 15 12 9 11 
Ame ican Sugar Refining............... High 944%, 69% 60 39% 74 72 70% 63% 567% 31 MY, 233% 
Low 56 39% 34% 13 21% 46 ie 481% 24 194% 15% 12% 
Am ican Sumatra Tobacco............. High a) 26% 11% 10% 26 24 27% 26% 257% 20% 18% 18 
Low 18 5 3% 2% 6 1334 18% 20% 14 12% 13% 11% 
High 310% 274% 21% 137% 134% 1254 160% 190% 187 150% 171% 175% 
Low 193% 170% 112% 70% 86% 100% 8% 149% 140 111 148 145 
Am: ican Tobacco “B”— 
Low 160 197 aad 
High 130% 13234 8934 9444 89 107 104 91% 8934 
ow 94% 64 44 50%4 67 743% 8814 58% 5834 75% 70 
Am: ‘ican Type Founders............... High 18 20% 834 534 
er ‘ 8% A, 3% 4% 3 
Am -ican Water Works & Elec....... High 199 124% 8034 3414 4314 27% 22% 7% 2914 16% 145% 123% 
ow 50 47% 23% 11 1 12% 7% 19% 8% 5% 
ee High 28H 20% 11% 10 17 17% 10% 114 14% 7% 15% 12 
w 5% 5% 298 1% 3% 4% 7% 3% 3% 3 6 
High 4914 17% 8% 6% 10% 9 5% 7% 9% 12 8% 
w 3% 2% 1% 2% 3% 3 3% 3% 4% 4 4% 
Copper— 
High 140 81% 43% 19 2%, 1734 30 553% 6% 424% 40 32 
w 67% 9% 27 1 8 21 18 
An:conda Wire & Cable................ High 89% 53% 26% 15 15% 17% 37 8914 97 64% 54% 41% 
w 46 19 3 4% 9% 16% 35 39 35 
sor-Hocking Glass .................. High 51% 36 17% 24% 17% 26% 21% 27 
Low 25 24 13 A, 8} 13% 10% 15% 10 10% 13% 12% 
High 68% 37% 14% 10% 1 43 37% 20% 21 15% 
30 10% 4 1% 4% 9 8% 
High 25 15% 9 4 95% 77 4 7 10% 4 4% 
5 6 % 1 1% 3 2 1% 1% 
(After 100% stock Div.).............. High 49% 29% 18 15% 29% 39% 52 50 46 31% 3 35% 
‘OW 184 13% 8 9% 2% 36 37 22 20 21 23 
High ‘ 6% 7% 13% 7 8% 7% 
Ww 3% 44 3% 354 
~ High 77 62 10 5 70% 5 43% 
: Low 60 20 8% 3 4% 14 16% 47% 30 24% 31% 
High 13% 9 3% 7 8% 9% le 16% 13 13 11 
Low A, 3% 1% 1 1% 3 4 7% 4% 5% 7% 6% 
Artioom Corporation High 30 10% 5% 94 104 97 17% 8% 10% 
Low 1656 2 3% 24 5 356 
Associated Dry Goods................... High 70% 50% 29: il 20 18% 18% at 7A, 12% 10% 9 
Low 25 19 5% 3 3% 7% 7, 1 5% 43% 
Associates Investment .................. High 63% 61% 54 50 20 “ads 
Low 49 55 52% 38 31 53 
Low 29 26% 33 27 30 29% 
) Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe............. High 29854 242% 203% 94 80% 73% 60 88% 9434 447% 42% 25% 
Low 195% 168 79% 17% 345% 45% 35% 59 32% 22% 21 13 
Atlantic Coast High 206%, 175% 120 44 59 54% 37% 49 53% 30 30% 
Low 161 9% 25 9% 16% 24 191% 2152 18 14 15 IN 
| Atlantic Gulf & West Indies........... High 86% 80% 39 16 3% 8% 26% 
‘ Low 32% 33 10 436 44 5 3 11 5 4% 5% 8% 
High 77% 51% 23 21% 32% 35% 23 35% 37 27% 24% 27% 
Low 30 16% 8 8% 12% 21% 20% 26% 18 1934 18% 18% 
High 11 1 15% 14 173 18% 9% 9% 9% 
Ww 4% 5% A, 7% 11% 7% 54 
High 140 106 54 5% 3% 5514 4814 84 94 68 71 801 
Low 67 42 18 7 9 3514 32%, 48 38 36 50 57 
High 17% 8Y 3% 3% 34% 16%4 19% 30% 18% 8 854 
Low 5 2% 1% 1 1% 5% 4 14 4% 4 
High 7 2% 1% % 16% 14 9% 5% 3% 5% 
Low 1% WA WA 5% 5 2 1% 
Par) High 23% 15 6% 
Ww 44 % 2 
Ba'dwin Locomotive— 
Low 15 19% 4% 2 3% 4y, % 2% 3 


Up to October 19, 1940. 
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You read your newspaper to get 


the news,— and you get it. You 
drink ice-cold Coca-Cola to get 
delicious refreshment,— and you 
get that. You are not concerned 
at the moment that it took a lot 
to make your newspaper the in- 
strument of service that it is, 
or that it took a lot to make 
Coca-Cola the convenient every- 
day refreshment that it is. 

Of course, Coca-Cola was for- 
tunate from the beginning. It was 


You read 
the 


hold this 


\well-known 


Glass 


“right”...in taste and in its re- 
freshing effect. It had “quality” 
and it has never lost it. Through 
the years more and more people 
discovered it. This public accep- 
tance took Coca-Cola from one 
soda fountain in Atlanta in 1886 
to more than 100,000 soda foun- 
tains in 1940. Then just at the 
turn of the century somebody 
said, “Let’s put it in bottles, too.” 
The result: today, over a thou- 
sand plants throughout the coun- 


try bottling Coca-Cola. Then 
came the familiar red coolers, 
then the famous six-bottle car- 
tons, and the well-known red 
fountain dispensers. 

And it all adds up to one thing. 
Putting the drink you like, where . 
you can get it when you want it. 
But it never could have happened 
if you and millions like you 
hadn’t made the pause that re- 
freshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola 
a part of American life. 


COPYRIGHT 1940, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Your desire for its quality 
and years of work have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows...and have made 
the pause that refreshes 
America’s favorite moment. 


Delicious and 
Refreshing 


4 
: FAMILIAR ACTS THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF LIVING ' 
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